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| _ SCORES OF IDEAS FOR THE SUMMER HOME 
New. Possibilities in Stucco Houses 
a low and Cottage § 5 
_ Remodeling Farmhouses — Outdoor 
_ Living- Rooms Planting 
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You Can Pay More 
But You Can't Buy More 
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RIUMPH 


aes tases by TS LAWN CARTS 


eady adaptability 


‘ es of the expen 


for Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Dairymen, Country Estates, 
. and all outdoors. Made for those who want a good, service- 
lity Old-Growmth Yellow Fir able, always-ready Cart that saves the lawn and the gar- 
dener's time. 


Chehalis Fir Doors We manufacture Hand Carts for every purpose. Delivery 


Carts, open and weather proof 


‘ ‘ pecause only the 





rience go in; beauty, ser Booklet illustrating our full line on request. 
y come out. That's why 
i } ! » Law Cart | every ma * woman w as a lawn 
eC. oteis on ie 0 re ga Box x 3 x § es 26-1n side wheels M4 
Pie Doors 5 2-16-14 poke Capacity “+ Ss Price $1s.00 
gz ou t ) size a styles 


Built 


door 


pane . 


Send for Catalog E 


| rest if vou are 
imple of the 


From reliable dealers 
or . from fac- 
tory. We allow freight 
to all obiein east of 
the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers 
Write today for free 
catalog. Special prop 
osition to dealers 
You should write. 


yany or ¢ 


write Please write 


Chehalis Fir Neate Company 
Chehalis, Wash. 





Swartwout Mfg. Co., 723 ,ssatey 
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RUNS Household 


Refrigerating ana 
Ice Making 
Plants 






BAY STATE 


The Original 


[he same 


results cannot BAY STATE 
possibly be 


accomplished 


a te a Brick and Cement Coating 


any price, pretects concrete or stucco walls, flo ceilings 
against damage from moisture and does not destroy “the 
Che Bruns- pleasing texture of concrete or stucco. It has been 
dorsed by the National Board of Fire | erwriters as a 
wick produces Sen geinedess tan teen anal ee = 
infinitely bet exteriors and interiors of residences, hotels, factories and 
7 S$; when appik ce1liimes it S$ Mus 
i ¢ ma ne 0 € ce ter results at preventing damage t lelicate machinery It is not af 
7 » ishes ‘ result Se one-half the tected by acids or smoke. 
is geet eee For Floors 
the | NICK NeIripe 5s | e not manutacture It prevents floors from dusting and sanding and is ad 
retrigeratot | inutact e |! nere ng the value of mirable for hospitals and similar institutions Wi 1 stand 
f we wear and washing. Write us f particulars a t its a 
: , , 1 plication We can give you the names of some of the 
e | HSwite : : t with any first-class best residences and best text and ther mills where 
errige tony it has been used successfully inder most adverse con 
Price } te t tio ling retrigerators ditions 
! y Ww \ \\ Ad lress for les tive klet, Dept 3, mention 
. } h plant P or ‘ _ , eae ent f the residence in ing this medium, 


which it is to be installed a WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., In 
Main Office and Works: NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead pte ly 
{gents in principal cities 82-84 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 



































to the purchase, sale or rental of country and suburban real estate in all parts of the country. 
Department, House && Garden, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 











Douglas 
Sound, 





Not’ The World Beautiful 


but the most beautiful spot in Greater New York City 
is at Little Neck Hills, with its giant old trees, quaint 
old homesteads, and winding avenues. Its succession of 
beautiful hills slope to the south from Broadway, rising 
one above another till they overlook the far-famed 

Manor, Little Neck Bay, Conn., across the 
the sky line of Manhattan and on even to the 
Palisades across the Hudson. To see Little Neck Hills 
means that you will want your “House and Garden” 
there forever. Our prices are moderate and terms at- 
tractive and property perfect. 


DWIGHT- MURRAY REALTY CO., 47 West 34th Street, New York 














New York’s Most Beautiful Suburb 
ARDSLEY-ON-HUDSON 


An opportunity to secure an ideal villa 
plot, with grand old shade trees, high 
elevation, splendid view, five minutes from 
station, private wharf, club-house, tennis 
courts and golf course. Ardsley is an except- 
ionally high-class developed property re- 
stricted to private residences, forty minutes 
from Grand Central Station, with excellent 
train service; bargain for quick cash sale. 


BELSER, Room 1521, 115 Broadway, N. Y. 








Attractive East Orange House 
To Let for the Summer 


To let, furnished, for the summer, airy twelve-room 
house with modern plumbing, situated in best section 
of East Orange, New Jersey. Auto shed on premises. 
Address owner, William Birdsall, w° Prospect Street, 
East Orange, N. J. "Phone 3463 R. Orange. 














FARM FOR SALE 


Must sell to close estate, the best equipped and 
finest located farm in State: 136 acres, all in cultiva- 
tion; would make a beautiful home. Price, $20,000. 
Terms reasonable. Photographs and full description 
upon application. Dept. 6, Forp & Reis, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 








AT NEW LONDON, CONN. 


For rental, two fine cottages on Ocean Avenue, near 
the Sound, and with a magnificent view. One has 22 
rooms, six acres of land, fruit, flowers, etc ; the other 


has 14 rooms, and two acres. 
WM. S. CHAPPELL 
Real Estate 


New London Connecticut 

















FOR 


South 


Hudson, 
N.Y. 





SALE 


Nyack-on- 


55 minutes from New York via Hudson Tunnels. Three acres, 
fine dwelling, stable or garage, lawns, terraces, brook, waterfall, 
rose garden, ornamental and flowering trees, shrubs, bulbs, con- 
tinuous bloom March to November, the result of 10 years of 
landscape gardening. Tennis. Kitchen garden. All small fruits. 
Fowls. Pure water. Drainage perfect. Half mile to Schools and 
Churches. Field Club, Boating. Fine Auto Roads. Dwelling 
18 rooms, decorated, hardwood. Three bathrooms, solid porce- 
lain tubs, Mott's plumbing. $32,000.00. Terms easy. Or will 
sell house plot only, one acre. 


T. 4. &G.€. Baldwin Tel. 2450 Cortland 41 Park Rew, New York City 














BRAND NEW HOUSE FOR SALE 
In restricted residence park at Hastings-on-Hudson 
On wooded plot 50x100, overlooking Hudson and 
Palisades. Living room, den, dining room, pantry 
and kitchen on first floor; 3 bedrooms on second. 
Finest plumbing throughout. Exceptional closet 
and window-seat room. Built by owner for his own 
use. For further details address 


E. F. ALLEN 
Room 939 346 Broadway New York 





The Premier Broker in Country Property in the United States 
National and International Real Estate by me nape 
The Eltte Patronage of the United Sti 


GRANT PARISH 





Special A4.-A classical Southern Estate; mansion of 25 rooms. 
modern luxury, costly buildings, 20 acres of land, fashionable locality 
and elite section, magnificent park of landscape gardening, forest, 


terraces. 15 minutes from town. Price $60,000. Printed desc ription 
Special A3.~—Gentleman's Country Estate, 40 minutes from ‘White 
House." 80 acres, large handsome brick residence, 16 rooms, com- 
mending elevation, stately forest grove, delightful Southern ail year 
home on the edge of Washington. $25,000. Printed description 
Country Estates de Luxe, residential domains, farms, plantations, elite 


villas, and marine estates in the aristocratic locations of the United States. 
Europe—Princely domains, estates, villas, apartments ; town houses. 


GRANT PARISH, 1429 New York Ave. Washington, D.C. 








ADIRONDACK ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


Adirondack Estate, of about 115 acres, 1-3 mile water front 
on Schroon Lake. Cultivated land, pasture and woodland, § 
all recently fenced with woven wire fence House of 2 § 
rooms and bath, steam heat, gas plant, sanitary plumb ff 
ing. Sun parlor and as cottage of six large rooms. 

rms, farmer's cottage, etc., all in good order. Photo 
graphs upon application 

ill be sold either furnished or unfurnished. Address :— 
DR, LINCOLN 
113 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 











TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 


Fine river-front plantations on the James and York 
rivers; 1,212 acres, with old Colonial house, $80, 000; 
2,200 acres, $60,000; 545 acres, $20,000; 700 acres, 
$12, 000; 200 acres, $12,000: 200 acres, "$s, 000; 5 
acres, $3, 500; also small farms either with or wit 
out water fronts. For particulars, address 


DEVERELL & COMPANY 


Claremont, Va. 
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Middlesex Colony 


COLONIA, NEW JERSEY 
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wo See Haye | 


List of prizes and conditions of contest pu 
to read the accounts each month of How, 


together with the 1911 Angler's Guide, the 





$2,000.00 in Prizes i: Big Game Fish 
FIELD AND STREAM 


“America’s Magazine for S men,” is Offering 203 Prizes for 
the Biggest Fresh and Salt Water Game Fish Caught During 1911 


This $2,000.00 will be divided into 203 monthly prizes for the biggest fish caught each 
month and grand prizes for the entire season in each class. Prizes include $60 silver cups, 
silver medals, high class rods and reels, guns and sportsman’s equipment. 


blished each month in FIELD AND STREAM. As you will want 
hen, Where and with what tach these big fish were killed, we are 


going to make you a special introductory offer of a three months’ trial subscri stion to FIELD AND STREAM, 


best book on fishing published, tel.ng how, when and where to sh, 


including the latest Game and Fish Laws for 1911 and a five-foot split bamboo ba’ isting rod, ‘All for $1 00 


Send in your order today and learn all about this great contest. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 29 East 21st Street, New York City 











“ON THE PENNSYLVANIA” 


22 MILES 45 MINUTES 
from Manhattan 


Designed to encourage home building by 
home lovers 


The property comprises approximately 
150 acres of high rolling country of great 
natural beauty. Winding through the heart 
of it are two wooded ravines about sixteen 
acres in extent which are reserved for the 
common enjoyment of property owners—a 
unique feature affording every dweller in 
the Colony the advantages of an extensive 
estate without the attendant burden of 
maintenance. 

This is a community which especially ap- 
peals to young married men who wish to 
rear their families under the best possible 
conditions. 

One to five acres or more. 


MIDDLESEX FINANCE COMPANY, Owner 
Charlies D. Freeman, Pres, Henry G. Bates, Vice-Pres. 


New York Office, 21 So. William whaeesil 
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writing to advertisers please mention House ano Garp" 
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LITTLE CHICKS fir scccceatuily 
At book that ts ‘ able trict gui 


" erving as 

we oo g Ff P ' 
ment of ne bot sture ’ ' | means A 
oampre! sork wt resent ' oa ur mneise form 
the teac! al 6M * gaine t ea f tu 
emi exter ex perimet vee truety t format ior and 
mivice ’ w every ate P the ‘ kh fro t breeding pet 
to the } gina of the ke from the a t gh their sev 
eral stage f development to maturit in f t ’ " 
plete and antl tative text book that ve t keeper 
should ow (‘omelets of twelwe haptere— f itrated 
SPrrcrat orren Por a limited time we will send a copy 
pont paid ncluding a there ears subscription to “Poultry 
fushands America foremost poultry ournal All for 


81.00. Addr 
United Poultry Publishing Co., Box H, Waterville,N.Y. 


WATER FOWL 


Ornamental Birds of Every Descrip- 
tion. Monkeys and Show Animals. 


LOUIS RUHE 
248 Grand Street NEW YORK 


Oldest Import House in the U. 5S. 




















SHETLAND PONIES 


An unceasing source of pleasure and 
robust health to children Safe and 
ideal playmates. Inexpensive to keep 

Highest type. Complete out 
fits Satislacti m guaranteed 

I\lustrated catalogue 
BELLE MEADE FARM 

Dept. N Markham. Va. 
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Baby Chicks of Quality 


Sent by Express Direct to You 


W y | er ‘ gz \ € ec weeks, you 
don't know how many w it can supply you 
with healthy y neg at e and guarantee 

em t reach you in g 1 condition All grades 
finest ex ition matings o1 tility stock of Fishel 
Strain White Plymout R s, Single Comb White 
Leg s, Barred Plyn t R s, Single Comb, 
Rhode Island Reds. My 1 es are reasonable 

Send 6 ents ”" stamps for my 


chick catalog—the finest ever issued. 


R. C. CALDWELL 


Box 1039, Lyndon, Ross County, Ohio 














RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


Unrivalied Flemish Giant, Angora, Tanand Polish Rab 
bits—Peruvian and Smooth Cavies for fancy or pets. 


Some Good Youngsters now for sale, $1.00 up 
ELM COVE RABBITRY, Creat Neck, L. I. 








Maplecroft Rhode Island Reds 


win at all the leading shows. ‘It pays to buy 
the best."’ Stock and Eggs for sale in large 
quantities. Send forCircularand Mating List 
of S.C, Reds. ].G. Dutcher, Prop. Address 


Maplecroft Farms, Pawling. New York 








BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Are the Greatest 
Utility Breed 


The ist prize cock at 
Madison Square Garden, 
New York; also Ist and 
shape and color special 
at ston, 1911; is but 
one of many fine birds 
of his same blood lines 
in my yards. 


Steck and Eggs for Sale 
“~ JOE-PYE 
(yy South Norwalk, Conn. 


n.F.D. 37 





CHAMPION NEW VORKER 
The “dee-Pye Reet,” 20 p ges 
Ulustrted, sont on request 








G. D. TILLEY 


Naturalist 


Rare Land and 
Water Birds 


Swans, Geese, Ducks, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Pheasants, etc. Iam the oldest established 
and largest exclusive dealer in ornamental 
birds in America. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 














Roosting and Nesting ( Perte 
They are made tm 5 etyles and 12 sizes, and are complete 


from a coop 2. square to a 


trom the loafers and diseased bens Keep only healthy 


DON'T BUIL that new hen bh se or Hx up the 1 one, but get our large 100 pp atalog 
and rulers ver 120 illustrations showing POTTER PORTABLE A 40 HOUSE 
SANITARY POULTRY HOUSES, R rutfite tian Feed Hoppers, Tray 
Nests, Feed and supplies of all kinds Potter Fixtures ha oon on the market nearly 10 years 
avenient and sanit he . 
K. D. mace ip sections) Men houses, Brood Coops, Pigeon Lofts, are mace in styles and sizes 
“ngete house a8) feet, of longer, at lowest pr 
Sul0 teet, complete with & &. Potter Outfit for 3 hens, for $40. A fine house at a low price, Ify 
nee a house of cooped any kind do not tail to find out about the Potter line before buying of building 


DON'T KILL ~ sell your lawing hens, uge the POTTER SYSTEM and pick out the layers 


laying bens. The POT 
TER SYSTEM Ie a secret and the greatest discovery of the century inthe Poultry world on the wl 
ject of Bgg Preduciag Hens Used by over 000 satisfied poultry keepers who are saving dollars 
every year, Cur New 100 pp. Potter System hook, "Don't Kill the Laying Hen 
ret and bao wlertge about aying and aon laying hens. It's a revelation to poultry keepers and you 


ary. Our Portable 





es. House shown is 


ontains the sex 





will leare hew you can use the Potter System on your flock, keep less hens, get more eggs and make 
more money weing ft. Write to dey sending 2 RED STAMPS t cover postage on our large catalog 
and cin ulars telling all about Potter Poultry Produces mace for Particular PoultryPeople If you are 
particula:s ant want to make more money on your flock you will write us today 





T. F. POTTER & CO.,, Box 77, Downers Grove, Iltnols, U.S. A. 











plea mention Tlovse ann Garpen. 


New Ideas in Feeding 


HERE are many new ideas in feeding 
poultry. For years we have been 
taught that it was necessary to feed our 
biddies at least three times-a day. It got 
to be a moss-grown habit with us all. but 
the other day [| visited a poultry plant 
where the chickens, since they were eight 
weeks old, had only been fed once a week. 
Such pullets and cockerels I never saw: 
large, mature, full-feathered; a healthy, 
vigorous lot. It was a sort of revelation 
to me. 

When these chickens were eight weeks 
old they were put into colony houses in 
flocks of twenty-five. A sufficient supply 
of dry mash and a supply of wheat and 
cracked corn were provided in feeders to 
last a week or more. A fresh supply of 
water was provided daily. The youngsters 
were allowed free range and to forage at 
will. When hungry they would know 
where to find their food. 

The chickens have done so well under 
this method that it is to be recommended 
to poultry keepers who have free range 
for their flocks. A. G. S. 





Treating Roupy Fowls 


NE of the most severe diseases which 
visits the poultry yard is that vir- 
ulent affection called roup. 

The disease becomes visible in the 
throat, nostrils and head of the fowl. If 
the throat is affected the bird shows great 
difficulty in breathing, and if the mouth be 
opened, an accumulation of hardened mat- 
ter may be seen at the base of the tongue. 
This must be removed with a slender stick 
or feather quill, or the bird will suffocate 
in a few hours. 

When it attacks the head or face, the 
parts often swell, closing the eyes and nos- 
trils and discharging offensive matter—its 
most contagious form. Large warty ex- 
cresences may appear near the nostrils, 
ears or above the eyes. The various forms 
of this disease are usually present in a 
roup-infected flock and seem to be deter- 
mined by the individual susceptibility of 
the birds. 

Roup is induced by unclean quarters, 
impure water and association with ailing 
birds. The disease becomes apparent in 
infected birds when they are exposed to 
dampness or draft. 

When a roupy fowl is discovered, re- 
move it from the flock, also removing all 
known causes. Use disinfectants freely— 
carbolic-acid in the drinking water; about 
five drops to four quarts of water. Sat- 
urate a cloth or sponge with water, sprin- 
kle it liberally with the acid and hang it 
in the hen-house. A teaspoonful of spirits 
of camphor may be used in the drinking 
water instead of carbolic-acid, and is 
equally effective, if not better. If, as is 
usually the case when roup breaks out, the 
buildings cannot be fumigated by burning 
sulphur, dust the scratching floor, roosts 
and nests with flowers of sulphur. 

Give plenty of sunlight and attend to 
the diet. Corn seems to aggravate the 
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disease. If possible, it is better to aban- 
don its use until the disease is subdued. 
If it must be fed, put the usual allowance 
in a brisk oven and roast it for half an 
hour. Wheat and oats make the best feed 
during a siege of roup, supplying the 
nourishment so essential to the bird in re- 
sisting the disease without aggravating its 
fever. 

Now as to individual treatment: From 
mv observation, the disease has to run its 
course from four to six weeks, its effect 
upon the fowl being mitigated by treat- 
ment. Where a bird is very sick and one 
has not the time to treat it, it is better to 
kill it and burn the carcass. If the bird 
has sufficient strength, the disease is cur- 
able, however. Place the fowl in a warm, 
sunny place, protected from drafts and 
dampness. Use disinfectants and give 
local treatment. 

If the disease attacks the head, apply an 
ointment daily, using a feather. Be care- 
ful not to touch unaffected parts after 
treating those affected, as the inflamation 
spreads very readily. The ointment is 
made as follows: One tablespoonful of 
vaseline melted and mixed with a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of sulphur and two drops 
of cabolic-acid. if the disease is in the 
throat, use three drops of spirits of cam- 
phor in the vaseline, omitting the sulphur 
and carbolic-acid. Remove any hardened 
mucous visible and insert a quantity of the 
camphorated vaseline into the throat. 

Feed milk thickened with bran, oatmeal 
or whole wheat, and do not liberate the 
bird until all inflammation and mattery 
discharge have disappeared. 

M. R. Conover 


The Dog’s Toilet 


ITH these first days of warm 

weather, dog owners begin to relax 

that watchfulness which they have kept 

over their pets. Perhaps a few words of 

advice in regard to washing the dog would 
not be amiss. 
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$4 Spent for VOGUE 
May Save You $400 


OULD you pay 

$4 for insurance 
against mistakes in the 
choice of your hats and 
gowns? 


The really expensive gown 
is the gown you buy and never 
wear; the really expensive hat is 
the hat you wear only because it 
is bought and can’t be returned. 


You pay $20, $30, $40 for a 
hat, three times as much for a 
gown. And how often does 
hasty selection, an incomplete 
stock, or lack of dependable 
information, cause you to wear 
reluctantly, or even to give 


away, hats and gowns that cost 
hundreds! 


VOGUE puts an end to all 
this. Far from the confusion of 
the milliner’s and dressmaker’s, 
VOGUE spreads before you not 


a few hats and gowns from your 
local stores, but a splendid dis- 
play of models from the best 
designers in Paris and New 


York. 


With these ideas presented 
freshly twice a month, and with 
VOGUE'S staff of experts to 
advise you on every point, 
you will be even more smartly 
dressed and will risk no costly 
hat or gown failures. 


Join to-day the most smartly 
dressed women in America— 
the women who subscribe to 
VoGue. By paying $4 a year 
as they do—a tiny fraction of 
your loss on only one iil-chosen 
hat or gown—you will have 
VOGUE at your side the year 
round; you will be sure of dis- 
tinction in your dress; and you 
will practically ensure yourself 
against costly mistakes in the 
choice of your wardrobe. 





VOGUE, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





For the $4 enclosed send me VOGUE for a year (24 numbers). —_ sg meen 
It is a condition of this order, if mailed before June 10th, that I Oppose. Tear 
receive free of charge $1.00 worth of VOGUE Pattern Coupons. it off, fill in 
your name and 


If you have a show dog or one of the 
more delicate house dogs, or still one 
whose coat is his pride, you should refrain 
from washing as much as possible, as Name 
water and strong soap injure the quality 
of the coat. A regular brushing with one 
of the various dog brushes on the market 
really accomplishes the same purpose as 
the bath. After you have vigorously 
brushed the dog in the direction of his 
coat, reaching the base of the hairs, follow 
with the soft leather-backed brush. There 
are various styles of brushes which your 
dealer probably keeps—different length 
and stiffness of bristles for the different 
breeds. 

When it comes to that often disagree- 
able task of bathing the dog, a little system 
will take a good deal of the labor from the 
operation. As a good lather is the first 
essential, the best way to obtain it is to 
scrape some good quality of soap into the 
tub and mix it thoroughly with the water. 
When you put the dog into this sud-mix- 
ture it will be sinall difficulty to get his 


address, en- 
close $4, and 
mail to-day. 


ee 


SEN 























ORNAMENTAL ROOFING 


Metal Spanish Tile 
Columbia Metal Shingles 


The Handsomest Shingle Made 
Add Character to a Roof 
Bold, Handsome and Absolutely 
Water and Weather Tight 





Manufactured Only by 


MEURER BROS. CO., * Espen ve 


In writing to advertisers please mention House anv GARDEN, 


NEW YORK CITY 
130 East 129th St. 
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Boston Terriers 


We have a number i exceed! ngly 


ai aan ies, sired hh. Lowe 
Ihe Rock L { rj ~m winning 
ahtweigl f ] “ne satisfaction 
f wt 

For a house dog o@ mpanion, the 
Koston Terrie sina ase by himeeif 


Prices from £2.08 up 


WINCHESTER KENNELS 
119 Winchester St., Toronto, Ont. 
LORD BELL ROCK, at Stud fee $15 





a boGS IN AMERICA” 


ustrated Fortnightly 
Annual Subscription €2.00 


COUNTRY’S RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 
ON KENNEL AND SHOW TOPICS 
When In Town Visit Our Library 
608 Madison Square Building, E. 26th St.. New York 

















LARGEST , . 


WE BREED 

COCKER ONLY FROM 

KENNELS PEDIGREED 

IN THE PRIZE-WIN- 

WORLD NING STOCK 
MARE YOUR ow N CHOICE at $35.00 and $95.00 each 

ALL OUOLORAS nd ages at reasonable prices. CHAM 

i Pay ney NWoob RAINBOW, BRYNWOOD POOTPAD 

ami mar there at stud 4 Hrynwood cocker is a cocker 

le laine Brynwood Kennels, Clinton, Conn. 














4t You Have “4 Oog 


Figzt.O AND FANCY 


’ y wee \mer 1 ted ex 


FIELD AND FANCY, 14 Church St., New York City 





IRISH TERRIER PUPPIES 


of both sexes. All from the very best 
stock. 
For particulars address 


CLOVERLY KENNELS 


West Chester, Penna. 











A I R E D A L E Ss A grand lot of puppies by 

the noted sire The Rook 
”# Ashbourne and others, Dam's, sired by Champions, Winners, 
he sinters or game companions. Price $25 and $30 


H. E. GATTENBY, Macksburg, lowa 














TOY WHITE PRENCH POODLES, young 
and grown stock. Pedigreed. Prices rea- 
sonable. Also Toy Spitz Pomeranian pups. 
Write your wants. 
MRS. G. C. ROHDE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 








SELLING OUT 


Maltese, Yorkshire and Boston Ter- 
riers. Puppies and Grown Dogs. 





MRS. H. KNIFFIN, Eastlam Kennels 
761 56th Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Telephone Bay Ridge 522 














Semi your name and addres today for a 
FREE SAMPLE cory Or DOGDOM 
the oldest largest and niy at ‘ 
BACLUSSY Doe MAGAZINE 
ublished bul nam 
hh autifu igina ree enigt o f 1“ fa 
vertisemen's cach sue 
Price tii”) s year w noludes t ‘ mium pictures 
ws i hee, nice eno frame ! 


‘ udy Address 
POG DOM PUBLISHING CO 





Michigan 











PET STOCK MAGAZINE 


Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbite and <1) other kind of Pet Animals 


[llustrated,Iinteresting,/nstructive. 


Liberal commission paid to energetic agents Write us 


Pet Stock Magazine, 19-20-22 Washington St. Sprinefield, Ohio 


AMERICAN KENNEL GAZE TTE 





L hy Bree« lers rewistet a te has pre ved 
of great value, in view ol ic constant demand 
at the American Kennel Club for names and ad 
dresses of breeders. Write for rates 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 


1 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


Wee Wah Kennels 


Tuxedo Park, 4. Y. 


COCKER 
SPANIELS 


Prise Winning Stock 
Pupe and Grown Dogs 
for anak 
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A HAPPY FAMILY 


[hese Airedale Terrier Puppies are healthy 
as well as happy because they are fed on the 
right kind of food 


They are fed on CHAMPION DOG BIS- 
CUIT and this, insures their health. Our 
food is clean and easy to handle when feed- 


ing Chere is no moisture or dirt and it 
needs no preparation before feeding ; just give 
the dog one or two biscuits and he will do the 
rest. 


It is the ideal food to take along when going 
camping 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND BOOKLET G 


ST.PAUL BREAD COMPANY 
558 View Street St. Paul, Minn. 
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coat thoroughly lathered. See that the 
whole body is soaked evenly and rubbed 
well. When you come to rinse this off, 
use cool—in the case’of hardy dogs, cold— 
water. As the season progresses, and if 
your dog is one of the strong, vigorous 
kind, you may rinse off the soap by play- 
ing the hose over him, and it will cause no 
harm. 

Probably the most tedious and yet most 
important part of the bath is the drying. 
With all the tender, long-haired dogs great 
care should be taken to squeeze the water 
out of the coat by rubbing the hands along 
the body and down the legs and squeezing 
it out at the feet. A sponge with the water 
squeezed out will be in condition to absorb 
a great deal of the moisture. Finally 
sort to the towel and a brisk rubbing will 
dry him well enough to let him go out and 
run in the sun, but the exercise must be 
continuous until the animal is brought in 
the house. When the weather is quite 
warm, a strong dog will receive no ill 
effects if allowed to run about on clean 
grass after his bath, but one should be on 
the lookout to see that weather conditions 
are favorable, as the least chill is apt to 
cause permanent injury. A. W. D. 


An Easily Grown Companion 
Flower 


OST everyone has a place in his 
heart, and in his garden, for the 
sweet pea, and while it makes an at- 
tractive bouquet by itself, there is one 
charming, fairy-like flower that, when used 
with it, enhances its beauty. While it is in 
taste, and generally produces a much better 
effect, to confine each bouquet to one kind 
of flower, and especially to one tone of 
color, this flower, the annual “Baby’s 
Breath,” known botanically as the Gypso- 
phila elegans alba, may be used with almost 
any flower, for white, as we all know, 
never clashes with any color. 

The flowers are so small, so numerous 
and so well held apart, showing their in- 
dividuality, and on almost invisible stems, 
that they produce a misty effect, and seem 
to be floating over, and in among their 
more heavily formed companions. 

While not advisable to use it with the 
larger flowers, such as the African mari- 
golds, or the large asters, because the con- 
trast in size is too great, it produces a most 
charming effect with sweet peas, snap- 
dragon or flowers of similar size. One of 
the daintiest bouquets I ever saw, was 
composed of a clear pink snap-dragon, and 
this flower, the snap-dragon being seen 
through the veil of the star-like Gypso- 
phila. 

This flower is an easily grown hardy an- 
nual from the Caucasus, requiring an open 
sunny situation, and frequent sowing for a 
succession of bloom. The flowering stems 
are slender, upright and repeatedly forked, 
producing numerous terminals, each bear- 
ing a diminutive, pure white, five petaled 
flower,—there is a pink form in the trade 
which Id o not consider worth growing. I! 
sow a row ten feet long out doors as soon 
as the ground is warm enough, generally 
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Important to those 
Who expect to build 





@ When planning to build, you will 
find it of great value to first make a 
careful personal study of the illustra- 
tions of houses, etc., that have been 
designed and built by a number of 


leading architects, and t also learn 
their ideas regarding the best interior 
arrangement and the most appropri- 
ate furnishings. 


This important information, which 
would greatly aid you in deciding 
about your own building plans, when 
you take them up with your own 
architect and builder, can easily be 
obtained from the several hundred ex- 
terior and interior designs that are 
beautifully illustrated in the last six 


Che 
Architertural 
KRerord 


The National Magazine for Architects, 
Owners and Builders 


@ In these six numbers are also illus- 
trated and described the numerous 
building- specialties that add very 
much to the comfort, convenience and 
value of the modern home, without 
materially increasing the initial cost ; 
and this information may mean the 
saving of many dollars to you. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


@ We have a limited supply of these 
sets of six numbers, which are invalu- 
able to those who expect to build 
or make alters: ons. Although the 
regular price is $1.50, we make you 
a special offer of $1.00 for the six, 
while the sets last, if you wili mention 
House and Garden. They will soon 
be sold. Send us your order today, 
tomorrow may be too late. 





Send the Coupon With $1.00, Today 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
137 Metropolitan Annex, New York 


Enclosed is $1.00, for which please mail your 
last six numbers, according to special offer in 


House and Garden. 














the latter part of May, and again ten days 
later, and once more two weeks after- 
wards. In cutting them I generally pull up 
a whole plant of the first two sowings, and 
select the best part of it, but withthe last 
sowing I cut the flowering stems well down 
towards the base, and often the new 
growth gives me some late flowers. 

One of the soapworts bearing the home- 
ly name of “cow-herb” first brought into 
notice in 1596, is a good companion to the 
Baby’s Breath. It is the Saponaria Vac- 
caria of the cyclopedias, a cousin of the 
well known Bouncing Bet, having a rather 
small tubular pink flower set on numerous 
branching stems. It blooms at the same 
time as the other, and like it, should be 
sown in succession. If one is growing a 
row of narcissus, tulips for cutting, or any 
spring blooming, upright plant, where the 
rows run east and west, both of these an- 
nuals may be sown close up to the bulbs on 
the south side, where the sun will reach 
them and they can have head room. 

As this article has something to do with 
bouquets, I am reminded of seeing ladies 
on several occasions bring over salvia to 
the golf club to decorate their table for 
some dinner they were giving. Sometimes 
they used it with the rich orange African 
marigold, “Orange Prince,” which, if well 
arranged, and in a proper place, makes a 
striking bouquet. In every instance, how- 
ever, the foliage of the salvias wilted badly. 
This is generally the case. The proper 
thing to do is to strip off all the foliage, 
place the stems deeply into water, and then 
hunt around the garden for some foliage 
of other plant that is in good condition 
and placing it in water for a while, eventu- 
ally use it. Foliage of.the gas plant, or 
Fraxinella (Dictamnus albus) or the 
crown vetch Coronilla varia, is generally 
in good form late in the season when the 
salvia is more apt to be used. When 
gathering foliage from the gas plant, hunt 
for the younger shoots that have not bloom- 
ed. If compelled to use stems having 
borne flowers, cut the stubs on the upper 
ends back to a leaf-stem joint. Some of 
the ladies cut the flowers in the heat of the 
day and carried them over to the club in 
their hands, fully exposed to sun and wind 
and then wondered why they wilted so 
soon, as “they were picked only an hour 
ago.” The flowers were partially limp be- 
fore cut, on account of the heat and sun of 
the day, but would have recuperated dur- 
ing the night. The proper way is to cut 
them a few hours before wanted, and place 
them up to their necks in water, standing 
them in a shady situation, and away from 
the wind, and if they are to be carried some 
distance, let them be shielded from sun and 
wind. W. C. EGan. 


A North Exposure 


TF arte people having only north win- 
dows in their living-rooms think 
they cannot have plants or flowers. In 
such a reom I have had beautiful begonias 
and primroses in bloom through the win- 
ter months, as well as lantanas and calla 
lilies. Ivies and ferns also do excellently. 
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You Are Sure of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They have been the standard for more than twenty- | 
five years, and are specified by nine-tenths of. the | 
architects, who know them from experience. Their | 
colors are soft, rich and beautiful, and guaranteed 
fast. Their vehicle is Creosote, which thoroughly | 
preserves the wood, and they contain no kerosene 
or other cheapener. Why experiment with unknown 
stains, when you are sure of Cabot’s? If a substi- 
tute is used on your house, you are the loser. 





You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
Send for samples and the name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC., MANFG. CHEMISTS: 
11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 




















They are too precious to lose. Get expert surgeons 


SA V E to examine them and adyise you as to what they need 


YOUR Avoid tree fakers and tree butcHers. Our free booklets 
explain tree surgery, the science founded by John Davey. 








TREES Write for them 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc.. 456 *corn St., Kent, Ohio 








CROSS STITCH EMBROIDERY 





Commenced 


center vieces with 
« SH oe | baskets to be worked in colors. 
a, SE aaa, | Scallop edge, with materials. Price, 
leew ORE es $2.25. Guest towels, $1.50, Cushion 
PS o *S Re covers, oblong, $3.00. Pin cushions 
& dedbox x $1 60 cts. Plate doylies, price $2.5 
rae, ude Tad &.. xB, | for 6, one commenced. Cross stitch 
er om | books, 15 and 25 cts, Colored cot- 
Oe tons, all shades, 
Sar HURM ART SHOP 
\ — 


ee ——  2775th Ave., wear 30th St , New York. 














Perfect Passenger Service 


Chicago & AltonR.R. 


R. J. McKAY, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
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FROM NOW UNTIL 


July 1st 
Not Later 


There is no more useful garden material than 
what are known as Dutch bulbs, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, etc. They give for a 
small outlay of time and money an abundance 
of flowers in the house from December until 
April, and in the garden almost before the snow 
is off the ground in the spring until the middle of 
May. These Bulbs are grown almost exclusively 
in Holland, and in enormovs quantities, where 
they are sold at very low prices. Usually they 
pass through the hands of two dealers, and 
more than double in price before reaching the 
retail buyer in America. 

By ordering from us now instead of waiting 
until fall, you save from 20 to 40 per cent. in 
cost, get a superior quality of Bulbs not to be 
obtained at any price in this country, and 
have a much larger list of varieties to select 
from. Our orders are selected and packed 
in Holland, and are shipped to our customers 
in the original packages immediately upon their 
arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh and in the 
best possible condition. 





















If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, 
we must have your order not later than July Ist, as we 
import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for 
until after delivery, or taken if not of a satisfactory quality. 
(References required from new customers.) Our import 
price list, the most comprehensive catalogue of Bulbs pub- 
lished, is now ready and may be had for the asking. 

A Few of the Prices 








PER too PER 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths $3.25 $15.50 
Fine Mixed Tulips ode 3.50 
Extra Fine Mixed Ti 95 4.25 
Narcissus: Poeticus 70 3.00 
Double Daffodils 1.75 8.00 
7s issus Bicolor Empress 2.50 11.530 
Narcissus Emperor . 2.75 12.00 
Narcissus Golden Spur 2.25 10.00 
Narcissus Bicolor Victoria 
Largest and Finest of the Bicolors 2 . ae 
Spanish Iris, splendid mixture 5 


339 Fourth Avenue PITTSBURGH 
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Building the Summer Home 


HOW A GRADUAL CHANGE IN OUR MODE OF LIVING IS AFFECTING OUR ARCHI- 
TECTURE—LESSONS FROM THE LARGER SUMMER HOMES APPLIED TO THE SMALLER 


BY AYMAR 


EmBury, II 


Photographs by Julian Buckly, L. H. Dreyer and others 


HE social life of England presents points of considerable 
variance from that of America; the leisure class there is 
large, especially as compared with that of the United States, 
where for all practical 
intents and purposes 
none exists, and in 
England the members 
of wealthy or even 
well-to-do families 
who claim the city as 
their residence are 
few and far between. 
They go to the city 
for their vacation, 
much as we are in the 
habit of going to the 
seashore, and the so- 
called “season” in 
London is limited to 
the few short months 
in the late spring and 
early summer. Their 
real homes are in the 
country, often-times in 
places inaccessible to 
the city, and the com- 
muters’ life as known 
to us here plays there 
but a small part. Their . 
country houses are 
distinctly homes; 
places where families 
go to live for from 
seven to ten months of the year, keeping when possible their 
town house or apartments for the “season.” This life in Eng- 
land is by no means a tendency of modern development, but is 
rather the outgrowth of the old feudal times when the barons and 
their retainers came yearly to the court of London to pay homage, 
to consult regarding the laws, and to indulge for a little while in 
the brutal pleasures of the day, while the balance of their time 
was spent on their estates. | 
In this country the problem has from the beginning been dif- 
ferent, except for that portion of the population whose living was 
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There is no reason why the smallest house should not be designed with all the care 


of the larger country places. This is the gate lodge of William K. Vanderbilt, Jr.’s, : ‘ 
place at Deepdale, L. I. John Russell Pope, architect even a few of the 
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made directly from the soil. The farmers and planters of the 
Colonial period occupied in the social life of the nation a place 
which since the Civil War has been denied to them. With the in- 


dustrial development 
has grown up the city 
life ; people make their 
money in the cities 
and, knowing no bet- 
ter, live in them; but 
within the past decade 
a great change has 
taken place. First the 
very wealthy, then the 
intelligent members of 
the artisan and me- 
chanic class, and last 
the well-to-do, as op- 
posed to either of the 
other classes, have 
been moving to the 
country, and moving 
as far in the country 
as they could go and 
still get to and from 
| their several busi- 
nesses. The enormous 
growth of the sub- 
urbs, not alone around 
SLR we New York but are und 

‘. an * all cities of the East, 
many of the West and 








South, is sufficient 
proof that this has been a fact. Taking my own city for an ex- 
ample: where the suburbs of New York fifty years ago were 
almost exclusively the residences of very few of the wealthier 
men engaged in business in New York, they are now increasing 
faster in population than New York itself. The neighboring 
counties, King’s and Queen’s and Suffolk in Long Island, Rich- 
mond County in the, City of New York, Westchester County 
north of it and Bergen, Hudson, Passaic and Union counties in 
New Jersey, are now practically one vast suburban city. The 
majority of American houses not in the city are, then, suburban 
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A superintendent's cottage at Stowe, Pa.. Aymar Embury, II., architect—another example 


of what can be done with the very small house 





The summer home of Mr. E. S. W. Griswold, Greenwich, Conn., 
Ewing & Chappell, architects. There is an abundance of examples 
in this larger type of country home from which lessons for the 
smalier place may be learned 





A summer home on Nassau Boulevard, L. I., Kirby, Pettit & Green, 
architects. A type of summer home that is based largely on the 
inspiration of Mt. Vernon. There is a provision for an outdoor 
sleeping porch on the roof of the high-column portico 


houses mtended for all the-vear-round use, but there ts a certain 
minoritv——most of them homes of the wealthv—intended to be 
for summer use only; but the effort 1s alwavs being made, even 


in these, to place them not so far from the cities but that the male 
portion of the family can reach them easily for over Sunday and 
where possible once or twice during the week. While the many 
miles of beautiful water front around New York are either in 


accessible, or already tenanted by shops and factories, the con- 





venient and quick transportation to more 
distant points has made a hundred miles no 
very great distance to go, and this range in- 
cludes all of Long Island and a good part 
of Connecticut and the hill country of lower 
New York and New Jersey. Of course the 
direct commuting district is within thirty or 
forty miles of the city and unfortunately, 
and perhaps necessarily, because of an in- 
crease in cottage building operations greater 
than that of architects fitted to handle them, 
the bulk of this work has been done either 
by carpenters without taste or training 
for design, or copying directly by the 
owners from the plans in some one of 
the many commercial books sold for a 
dollar or two—a design fitted to catch 
the eye of only the man untrained in art. 
This condition is | think in process of 
amelioration ; the real estate promoting com- 
panies have perceived the commercial value of good design 
and have endeavored, according to their several degrees of 
taste to employ architects and procure designs for build- 
ings more attractive than heretofore has been the case. Yet 
it still remains a fact that it is the few and not the many who are 
building beautiful houses, whereas, before our countryside can 





A summer home at Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y., William A. 
Bates, architect—a splendid adaptation to modern needs of the 
Connecticut farmhouse type 


ever take on the exquisite charm of the English landscape, all or 
a vast majority of the houses must be built with some taste. 

| should like to present with this article a number of country 
houses ranging in cost from four to seven thousand dollars, to 
illustrate the fact that these can be quite as good in their way as 
the more expensive houses, but unfortunately such a group would 
be almost impossible to find, since the average man building a 
house of this size prefers to go to a carpenter and let him prepare 
the plans and build his house, than to go to an architect and have 
him design one. Speaking plainly, the envious criticism directed 
so constantly by the public and the popular magazines of this coun- 
try at the lack of taste, lack of education and vulgar ostentation of 
the wealthy, is misdirected if the comparative taste displayed by the 
wealthy and the merely well-to-do in their homes can be taken as 
acriterion. While it is true that many of our largest and most ex- 
pensive houses cannot be described as our best and most beautiful 
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houses, it is still more true that only an 
almost unrecognizable minority of the small- 
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er houses can be so described. 
1 am therefore compelled to present for 
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your consideration as illustrating the possi- 

bilities of design in country houses, build 

ings—which in most cases, are put, on the 

score of expense, outside the range of 

-@- possibilities for me, and perhaps for most of 

you; but they will illustrate the trend of the 

current American thought on the subject, 

and the group does include three houses, the 

sizes of which are small and the cost hardly 
outside the range of the mechanic. 

let us take up these three houses, the first 

of which is Hawthorne Lodge, the sum 

mer home of Miss Maria Grey at Fox 
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Point, Wisconsin, which is as inexpensive A summer home in 
as it is simple; the materials are only those 
common to all classes of cheap houses, 
and less expensive than many. ‘There is not a cent wasted in 





elaborate cornices, brackets or details of any sort—much as was 
the case with the delightful farmhouses of Colonial times, whose 
simplicity displayed the elegance of quiet good taste. The shape 
of the house as a whole leaves nothing to be desired, and it is 
frankly upon its shape, or mass, as we call it technically, that the 
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A country home at Pleasantville, N. Y., William A. Bates, architect. 
There is an interesting and unusual use of stonework in the circu- 
lar columns supporting the wide overhang 
L, design depends. A simple straight roof line is broken only by a 
single chimney, and the piazza at one end is balanced by a low 
extension at the other. There remains nothing more to be said 
about the house; it is an ideal country home for people of re- 


finement whether they be wealthy or poor. 

The second house was a gate lodge designed for the country 
; estate of one of our families most prominent in the business and 
social life of the nation. Here was a case of a man who, because 
of the possibilities for travel and education, appreciated that 
good design was as much a necessity in small work as in large, 
and he accordingly built his gate house with the same care he 
gave to his dwelling. No better proof is needed that art can be 
obtained as well in small work as in large, than the fact that his 
gate lodge is much superior in design to his house itself. It is 
designed along familiar English lines, in half-timber and stucco 
with a tile roof, and while the building was not a cheap one, its 
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isconsin, Myron, Hunt & Elmer Grey, architects. The simplest ma- 


terials have been used throughout the interior as well as on the exterior 





The home of Mr. Frederick Swift, Pelham Manor, N. Y., Ewing & 
Chappell, architects—an informal adaptation of the Colonial to an 
irregular site. The porch extension secures a cool breeze from 
any direction that the wind may blow 





The summer home of Mr. George Davidson at Madison, N. J., 
Albro & Lindeberg, architects. An interesting variety in plan 
and also better lighting for the important rooms of the first floor 
have been obtained by swinging off at an angle the end wings 


price by no means put it out of the range of everyone. If Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Smith could have this house as well as Mr. Van 
derbilt, I think that criticism of Mr. Vanderbilt's taste is ill 
taken when we consider the house that Mr. Jones or Mr, Smith 
lives in, stained in gaudy colors, replete with unmeaning and ridic- 
ulous ornament, and about as expressive of Mr. Jones’ or Mr. 
Smith's own quiet temperament as would be a business suit of 
purple and scarlet. 
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lhe third cxamy le rt th 
maller houses illustrated i 
uperintendents house to 
Mr. Stanley G. Flagg at 


Stowe, Penn ylvania, Mi 


Flagg is a Philadelphian with 
a big factor at Stowe: ce 
iring to erect a house for hi 


uperintendent, instead 


unply handing out the or 
der to sor carpenter he took 
a little thought as 


lence Of arrangement and ex 


to conven 
cellence of exterior. It cost 

the cottages 
owned by his workmen which 
urround it, but 
difference in their quality duc 


no more than 


there is a 


not to the comparative wealth 
of their owners, but to the fact 
that Mr. 
knew how to get something 
that was not commonplac« 
\ost of the other 
houses illustrated 
in the article are 
the summer homes 
of wealthy city 
residents; play- 
houses if you like, 
built for temporary 
housing, and yet 
evidently for tem- 
porary housing of 


Flagg wanted and 


people who regard- 
ed beauty as an es- 





od . me . - 


The summer home of Mrs. John C. Clark, Lawrence Park, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., William A. Bates, architect. An avoidance of all 
symmetry in the disposition of the openings is in harmony with 
the rough character of the woodland site 





note, I am hardly qualified to 
say, although I believe the lat- 
ter to be the case. They are 
all essentially homelike in 
quality and one can admire 
them alike without reserve. 
Two of the Colonial houses 
are the work of Messrs. 
Ewing and Chappell, well 
suited for the Connecticut 
hillside on which they are 
placed. Another of the Colonial 
group, a house at Nassau 
Boulevard, Long Island, de- 
signed by Messrs. Kirby, Pet- 
tit & Green, resembles the 
others in its coloring and the 
fact that it is surrounded with 
trees. These white and green 
houses, beautiful as they are, 
are much enhanced in appear- 
ance by trees higher than the 
houses themselves, and these 
trees should be of 
the deciduous type 
—lindens, elms, 
maples and the like. 
On the other 
hand a house of 
English derivation 
such as the David- 
son house, Albro & 
Lindeberg, archi- 
tects, seems most 
fitly placed with the 
trees so fortunately 


sential to their growing around it. 
dwellings as much ; , a , Some kinship evi- 
3s to their clothes A sharp contrast is this summer home of Dr. Hollister at Easthampton, L. I., Albro & dently exists be- 
exe Lindeberg, architects, where the long horizontal lines of the building are accented in . soe 

Phe tendency of every way to harmonize with the lines of beach and horizon tween the stucco 


life to-day is to 

spend more and more of it 
in the country, following the 
english spoken of in 


the beginning of this article, 


idea 


but our country places are as 
a rule so situated that they are 
to the city, 
so we can attend to our daily 
business whether we live in the 


pe sible ( if access 


city apartment or in the coun 
trv house 

Che houses illustrated show 
the wide range of types used 
in America to-day, the basic 
motive of some of them being 
the American Colonial, others 
are of the English domestr 
type, and one is a sort of mix- 
ture of Italian and Colonial; 


yet each seems particularly suitable to its situation, and I think that 
no incongruity would be noticeable were they placed side by side. 


Whether this 


seeing every sort of house on 


the native, and the well designed beside the house of no design at 


all, or whether it is because the 
sign compels the introduction 


would be bec AaAUS¢ 


overwhelming force of modern de 
of a certain characteristic modern 





The country home of Mr. J. A. Lafore at Cynwyd, Pa., Baker & 


Dallett, architects. The use of stone and the more permanent 
building materials is no longer a dependable indication that a 
building is for all-year-round use 


a stone house. 


we have grown accustomed to 


a single block, the exotic beside 


walls and soft roof 
lines of this house and the 
quiet somber forms and dull 
green of the cedars. Trees do 
unquestionably improve any 
house in appearance, and de- 
lightful as the house at Cyn- 
wyd is, it will be still more 
attractive when the small trees 
around it have grown to large 
size. The combination of stone 
and half-timber of this house 
is particularly well done. 
Around Philadelphia they cer- 
tainly know how to do stone- 
work better than we do in 
New York, and this is an ex- 
ample which should at once 
recur to any prospective home- 
builder whose fancy pictures 


Contrast this with any of the many houses built 
by a cheap real estate company, in which the so-called rubble, or 
fieldstone walls, each stone of which is round and seems to be 
rolling out of its place, so that one questions very strongly the 
stability of a wall built of such materials. 
cement mortar which has nowadays taken the place of lime, makes 
(Continucd on page 482) 


Of course the splendid 
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See Se ee 








The dogtooth violet (Erythronium Ameri- 
canum) may be found in the woods from 
the latter part of April to the middle of 
May 


A walking trip on the mountainside will proba- 
bly make you acquainted with the purple 
azalia, which is in reality pink and white 





And who can come upon a colony of the 
showy orchid (Orchis spectabilis) with their 
slender pink-purple flowers without the 


real thrill of a discoverer? 


A Botanist’s Vacation 


SOMETHING OF THE FASCINATION AND CONTINUED VARIETY OF INTEREST THAT IS TO BE 
FOUND IN RAMBLES THROUGH THE WOODS AND MEADOWS WITH A CAMERA AND A TROWEL 


T lasted from the time when the first dogtooth violet bloomed in cation. You should be a good walker. 
the dell, until the last stalk of beech drops turned brown and 


BY FLoRA LEWts MARBLE 


Photographs by the Author 


The places where grow 


the flowers you want most are often far from even a bridle-path, 


dry. All that time I was on familiar terms with the flowers. It so you must climb arduously, oftentimes over rough ground. 


is impossible, when you 
are down on your knees 
on the soft, dry beech 
leaves before a nodding 
blossom, perfect in every 
part, to call it to its face 
“Erythronium Ameri- 
canum’; nor in God's 
open air, does it sound 
well to Say to the modest 
little parasitic beech drop 
growing later under the 
same trees,— “You are 
Epiphegus Virginiana, an 
( )robanchacee.” So I 
dropped all formality 
with the flowers then, and 
shall now in thinking of 
that summer, and I be- 
lieve I can prove to you 
that a botanist can have 
the most enjoyable of va- 
cations, 

There are several es- 
sentials to a botanist’s va- 


ere 
ee 





a Rig F ne 2 | ss a ee eis. ae a 3 
Fortunate indeed is he who finds in his July rambles the rare, showy, pink 
lady’s-slipper rising gracefully above the green leaves in the most secluded 
and deeply shaded corners of the pine woods 
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[f you are a woman you 
must have a companion. 
A dog is the best possible 
chum. He will put up with 
any eccentricity of yours 
and think it is part of the 
game; what is best, he 
won't gos home and tell 
of it. 

You must have a note- 
book with a pencil tied to 
it, and it in turn tied to 
your belt. If you paint, 
water colors are conven- 
ient, but in this day and 
age of the world you must 
have a camera, and know 
how to use it. 

A botanist’s camera has 
to go through many ex- 
ploits that are unknown 
to the experience of an or- 
dinary machine, for the 
botanical value of a pho- 
tograph is doubled if the 
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And there is always the added zest given a walk in the wild by the knowledge that one may bring home full of 
and colonize some of the native flowers—as this pitcher plant that now dwells in the home water-garden 


plant 3 phot cry iphed a 
ur hand ihus 3 Oo sin 
difhculty he ¢ 


wech leave ] ack 


mend 1 
aver of 
Down on my knees | 


le veled if 


went 
with a piece of 
tanding 
beech 


tree torm 


Photographing one of the 
ample, at close range, will show the won- 
derful detail of the pollen on its perianth 


ft rtoot 


1 violet is an example. 


before it is even touched by 
as sometimes to assume tre 
Here a 


1 fairly dry carpet over the moist earth. 
sijusted the camera on two “at stones. 


bark. 


the natural background, 





lilies, 


focused on the plant 
on my head the while, let the dark, wavy bark 


for ex- 


wanted, 


waited 
until 
the air was perfect 
ly still for the 
least breath of wind 
will sway the slen- 
der flower stalk 

then, even 


and 


on my knees 


when 
Nature was ready, 
| pressed the bulb, 
and the picture 
was taken. 

\fter the plate is 
carefully pa cked 
the notebook 
into use. 


away 
comes 
Kach page is ruled 
down its length 
several times, mak- 
ing columns in 
which records of 
the flowers photo 
graphed can be 
kept. My columns 
for data were as 
follows for a left 
hand page: Date; 
Locality ; Botanical 
Name; Common 


“«“+** 
ewe? oor 
a 


ee eoeoeer 





Name. On the page oppo- 
site, so that one could read 


right across, | made col- 
umns for the following: 
Plate Used; Lens Stop; 
Length of Exposure; Bot- 
anical Remarks (such as 
“lily family,” “perennial,” 
etc. 

When this was done 


sketches of the parts of the 
flower were made, and it 
was carefully analyzed. If 
there is no time for that, 
and a microscope of size is 
needed, put a few of the 
flowers in a tin botany case 
to take home. 

Now the pleasantest part 
of the work begins. Sit 
down quietly close to the 
blossom and get acquainted. 
Waiting alone in the quiet 
woods, where even the ap- 
proach of an insect to the 
honey cup of a dogtooth 
violet is a noisy happening ; 
awakes to “a world 
This 
“wonderful secret of peace 
that abides in Nature’s 


one 


wonder.” 


breast” takes hold of you, and you learn a lesson then and there 


that can never be gotten from books, or towns, or people; it is 


better than botany. 


It is better than flowers even, 


for it is a 


glimpse into God’s world of reality. 


May is always a busy month in the woods. 
mon flowers to photograph. 


I had all the com- 
A walking trip up the Armenia 


mountain gave a day spent under the flowering branches of the 
purple azalea, which is not purple at all, but pink and white. It 


grows along the 
edge of the forest. 
Following an old 
road down 
the side of the 
mountain, we came 


wood 


to a shady dell 
hung thick with the 
dainty baneberry 
blossoms. Right in 
the path grew a col 
ony of showy or 
chids in full bloom 
Every day when a 
botanist finds an 
orchid ts a red let- 
ter day, even if it ts 
an old friend and 
not a new find. | 
put a behind 
two sprays of the 


coat 


blossoms as they 
grew, took their 
photograph, ad 
mired their slender 
pink-purple _flow- 
and went on 
my way with heart 


ers, 





Or you may secure with your camera an 
enduring record and reminder of the deli- 
cate beauty of the catalpa blossom 
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beating a little faster. 
The next pulse-moving 
experience occurred in 
June. Ona bright day, the 
seventh of the month, 
I went hunting pitcher 
plants in a peat bog on the 
mountainside. The water is 
clear and blue in the center 
of the pond. They say 
there is good fishing there, 
but there are no boats. 
Planks are laid across the 
roots of trees so one can 
get to the water’s edge. 
Once there, I saw to the 
right of the plank on which 
I was standing, a large 
pitcher plant in full bloom, 
and beyond pitcher plants 
stretching away and away. 
Now I wanted to take a 
pitcher plant home because 
| had a water garden in 
which to let it grow while 
I watched its maneuvers 
with insects, so, armed with 
a trowel, I walked out on 








the oozy ground. It swayed Three plants of the yellow lady’s-slipper were brought in from the mountainside many years ago and they 
and |] waa up to. my irae have taken up their new abode in a corner of the house with every indication of contentment 


in mire at every step. When 
it came to digging I could not drown, for I was in the bog up to 
my knees and elbows and balanced perfectly. Even Teddy, the 
dog, laughed at me from the plank from which he was too wise to 
venture, but | brought the pitcher plant home and it is growing 
lustily now in the water garden. I have raised seed enough from 
it to plant an acre. 

just here let me say that a botanist should have a garden of his 
own to put things in from time to time for further acquaintance. 
Many haughty re- 
marks are made 
about what are 
called ‘“Botanist’s 
Gardens” because 
they contain little 
patches of this and 
that with no gen- 
eral effects that 
can properly be 
called gardening. 
This need not be 
so, for what is call- 
ed “wild garden- 
ing” can be botani- 
cally valuable and 
artistically effec- 
tive. My garden is 
a notebook in 
which I read every 
summer the life 
history of succeed- 
ing generations 
coming from wild 
stock. 

The latter part 
of this same month 








In the last furrow of a newly plowed boggy 
field was found and rescued a fine root 
of the purple-fringed orchid gave me another 





addition to the water garden. Here let me say that | do not be- 
lieve in digging wild plants, because soon the beauty of our woods 
would be destroyed, but I always believe in saving wild plants. 
In this way several treasures have come to me from the plough 
of a farmer turning over a new field, or the axe of a woodman 
clearing a woodlot. It was in the last furrow of a newly ploughed 
field that I discovered a fine root of purple-fringed orchid. Why 
they wanted to plough the field I never could guess. It was too 
boggy to plant 
successfully with 
much besides or- 
chids and cat-tails. 
This new specimen 
found its way to 
the water garden 
with plenty of its 
own earth to fill a 
pot, and there it 
grew, among the 
water-lilies. 

The other orchids 
that gave lustre to 
the season were 
the yellow lady’s- 
slipper that grows 
in the garden in a 
thrifty patch, three 
plants having been 
transplanted many 
years ago from the 
mountainside and 
colonized; the 
showy pink-purple 
lady’s-slipper that 

(Continued on And in the garden itself there are such 


interesting things as the hollyhock’s 
page 456) pollen-covered pistil and crinkled petals 








VMiodern Wartare 


on Garden Pests 


DESCRIPTION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ENEMY IN DETAIL—WHEN AND 


WHERI rO EXPECT 


| | 

Ps 
“| SHERE 3 rhe ection ot! ulern wal 
re in which no peace onferences 
t ‘ el 1! vhich there are no ad 
disarmament: in which th 
ting t be ithout quarters and t 

the deat the war on plant enemies 
\nd it must be a guerilla wartare each 
planter fighting h own skirmishes by 
elf It may be that our national and 
tate vernment will be able some day 
to take suitable and adequate steps toward 
the extermination of the several insect 


and disease pests that annually cause thi 


of millions of dollars worth of crops. 





ut until that happy) dav, each gardener 


nust fight tor himself, and tin order to be 


A plu w , 

Lowey wel B a uccessful. he must take advantage of 
atec S: 

José scale every new engine of destruction or means 


i prot tion, of evel more effective am 


nit n that invention and science places 


it his disposal, and fight ut with vigor and persistency. 

\ this al In order to utilize these sgencies in the most 
eflectual wa he must make himself master of the strategies ot 
the situation: he must analyze the conditions and comprehend the 
individual factors in the campaign he will have to carry out. Only 


by so doing will he be able to apply the proper method of fighting 


tor the particular hattle to be fought 

| use the term “method of fighting” rather than the more usual 
on remedi because both by experience and study | am con 
vinced that so long as the commercial fields of horticulture remain 


in the present absolutely unorganized condition, and so long as the 
gardenet bie or little who 1s neglectful, and thus 


become T ither 1 Stockman than a cardener, breed 


ing all kinds of plant pest just so long as this ts 
permitted we can achieve no remedy worth the 
name. When speaking of a remedy in this con 


nection, we very frequently are putting the cart 
before the horse, and reter to some means of pre 
vention. LTrevention is not only the best, but often 
the only, cure 

The whole problem of plant enemies and meth 
ods of combatting them is at present in a some 
what complicated stat It has not received the at 
tention from scientific investigators which other 
branches of horticulture have Many experiments 
and discoveries have been made, but we have 
reached not nearly so definite a line of action as 
we have, for instance, in enriching the soil 


Before taking up the individual insects and 


diseases, it will repay the gardener to try to fix in 
his mind the several classes of these, in order that 
he may make himself familiar with a few general 


principles, rather than get lost in a tangle of detail. 


lo make the matter plain, then, the following 
analysis and list will enable the reader to get a gen- 
eral comprehension of the whole matter. the 





A powder gun that dis- 
tributes a fine cloud of 
insecticide 


ATTACK—TACTICS AND AMMUNITION FOR DEFENSE 


Coc} | 


lant enemies we have to fight may be 
put under four heads, as follows: 
,. }Eating and chewing 
Hsects , ‘ 
/ Sucking 
\l-ungous or germ 


Diseases . ‘ 
/ Constitutional 


rom the above it is seen that plant ene- 
mies are of two kinds—insects and di- 
seases. Of the former there are two sorts: 
(1) those which chew or eat the leaves, 
stems or fruit, and are usually hard- 
shelled; and (2) those which suck the 
plant juices and are usually soft-bodied. 
lt will at once be seen that the first class 
can best be reached by internal poisons, 





A twig bearing the 
egg mass of the 
tent-caterpillar 


and the latter by external ones, as it has 
never been found possible to get effective 
poisons into the sap or juices of the plant. 
()f the diseases also there are two sorts, 
lungous or germ diseases, resulting directly or indirectly from the 
attack of parasitical fungus or germ; and constitutional diseases, 
which attack the organism of the plant as a whole. Of these lat 
ter very little is known. Sometimes they may be caused by im- 
perfect nutrition, or again by an oversupply ; often there is no ap- 
parent cause. Failing to discover a fungous or bacterial origin, 
and finding the disease attacking the whole plant, experts place 
the ailment in this general class and seek different remedies. 

lt thus becomes evident that the remedy to be used must de- 
pend upon the enemy to be fought. We can therefore reduce the 
matter to a simple classification, as follows: 


PLANT ENEMIES 


CLASS 
— Sy ee \ 
LS Se B 
Stine i ree C 
‘/Constitutional ....... D 


REMEDIES 
NUMBER 


(Covered ORES 2.2.5, I 

Mechanical ...... SEER. C8 S ics doves a 2 
(Cards tte t nett eeees 3 

Hand-picking 4 

Kerosene emulsion 5 

W nale-oil soap 6 

Nicaiaastibies M iscible oils ........ 7 
Tobacco dust ....... 8 


Carbolic acid emulsion 9 
Corrosive sublimate .. 10 
Bordeaux mixture ... II 


(Paris green ......... 12 
Poisonous ........ {Arsenate of lead.. .. 13 
|Hellebore ............ 14 
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With this knowledge before us, the problems of the war on 
plant enemies are greatly reduced. When a strange bug appears 
in the garden, or something seems to be going wrong with the 
cucumber patch, first try to ascertain correctly what the trouble is; 
then in what class it belongs. Knowing this, we wiil know how to 
proceed against it, using just the weapons which experience and 
experiment have proven most effective. 

The accompanying table includes all of the garden pests ordi- 
narily to be encountered. 
In the more extended 
comment on each which 
follows will be found a 
description sufficiently 


Garden Pests and Remedies 


The letters and r::mbers given in the table refer to detail descriptions in the article. and seems to sap the 


cauliflower, when well along, are. attacked by a disease which 
causes the leaves to fall off, and thus prevents heading. In clean, 
limed soil, with the proper attention given to rotation, it is not 
likely to appear. In cases where the disease has been encountered 
previously, soak the seed for fifteen minutes in a pint of water in 
which a corrosive sublimate tablet (sold at druggists) has been 
dissolved. 

Borer (Squash), The borer which attacks squash and pumpkin 
vines, is a. flattish, white 
grub, which penetrates the 
main stem near the ground 


strength of the plant, even 


ENEMY ATTACKING ( LASS KEMEDY : 

detailed to assure the Robie UPinet teeed)....1«.. Plants inside and occasionally outdoors.|___ \ hen the vines have at- 
identification of any in- Asparagus-beetle ........ ‘ La my Srp ah aia oh , eh tained a length of ten or 
truder. Aster-beetle bat viz oc thd-@ ae \sters and other flowers we = \ 45 13,22 more feet. Be on the look- 

Let the beginner not —— ARTES ° x alata ener coe BR) te a B s out for this hidden enemy. 
be disheartened by such ( ea pop eet ( ae tin Se gC RES c Rotation When the leaves. wilt 
a formidable looking list | {ucumber-beste ----------] Cucumbers and vings-°--0--s------"~] | 181013) down suspiciously during 
of enemies. In actual Cucumber-blight or mildew. . Cucumbers, pono Ee stuirbesis sy 6ahs ( mg the noontime heat of the 
work many of these Flea-bectle cetteeseeeneeees Potato, ‘young cabbage, radish, vite die “+ eae sun, examine the base of 
pests will not put in an Ponte blight Eoak tus ae Potato me C-D + Sal the stalk; or pull a vine 
appearance at all. While Arent sadly age RIG Ym 8 Cabbage ‘group, turnip, onions. ‘A = tai up, and slit the stem in 
some fourteen remedies ee A Dee at en. eee Seseth pooh, Es cas ¢s i ee two. Coal ashes, mixed 
have been mentioned, as su "= gaan laa te hy te ayy nn ag OO: eases te> es : ‘« with manure in the hill, is 
a rule most of these in- White-grub (Muckworm)....' Lawns, strawberries, plants. \ ‘ claimed to be a_ preven- 


sects and diseases can be 
successfully fought off 
with the assistance of the following half-dozen, if used in time: 

Covered boxes, hand-picking, kerosene emulsion, tobacco dust, 
Bordeaux mixture, arsenate of lead. 

Supplies for all these should be kept on hand at all times, ready 
to be mixed and applied at a moment's notice, for upon quick ac- 
tion, as much as upon anything else, will the result of the battle 
depend. 

To enable the gardener to recognize on sight his various foes, 
the following more detailed information is given: 

Apuis. This is the small, soft, green plant-louse, sometimes 
found on the under side of cabbages 
and other succulent-leaved plants. 

They seldom attack healthy growing 


tive. Another is to plant 

some early squash  be- 

tween the hills prepared for the winter squash, and not plant 
the latter until as late as possible. The vines of early squash, 
which serve as a trap, are pulled and burned. Last season, in one 
of my fields, almost half the vines were attacked after many of 
the squashes were large enough to eat. With a little practice, 
I was able to locate the borer’s exact position, indicated by a spot 
in the stalk where the flesh was soft, and of a slightly different 
color. With a thin sharp knife-blade, I carefully slit the vines 
lengthways at this spot, and killed the undesirable intruder. The 
vines, in almost every instance, recovered and matured their 
crops. Another method of overcom- 

ing this destructive work of the borer 

| is to heap moist earth over several of 


plants in the field, but if plants set out \ \ 4 the leaf joints on each vine, when they 

are even slightly infested, and dry \\ | 4! i are sufficiently long, thus inducing a 
y 1 . y . © mar sar 

weather follows, they are apt to mul- }\h | v. of secondary root system. 


tiply very rapidly. Kerosene emul- 
sion, whale-oil soap and tobacco dust, 
are all used for them. In applying, be 
sure to reach the under sides of the 
leaves, which must be done before 
the leaves are so badly infested as to 
curl up and thus afford protection to 
the insects. Remember that they are 
all contact poisons, and must touch 
the insects in order to be effective. In 
addition to the remedies mentioned 
there are several trade-marked pre- 
parations that are good. 
ASPARAGUS-BEETLE. This pest, 
which usually does not appear until 
after the asparagus season is over, 
sometimes strips the foliage off clean 
and seriously injures the crop for the 
succeeding year. In cleanly cultivated 
patches it is not likely to give much 
trouble. Thorough spraying with ar- 
senate of lead will take care of it. 
BLacK-Ror. Sometimes cabbage and 





A compressed-air sprayer is a great convenience for 
applying the liquid insecticides; for the orchard 
an extension rod may be used to reach the higher 
branches 


CABBAGE-WorM. This common 
green cabbage-worm is _ frequently 
hatched out in sufficient numbers to 
make it a very disagreeable pest. It 
is the caterpillar of the small white or 
yellow garden butterfly of early 
spring, and where a garden is isolated, 
or neighbors can be induced to act in 
unison, catching the butterfly as soon 
as seen, with sugar, gin and water 
bait, or nets, will repay the trouble. 
When the worms appear, pick off all 
that are visible and spray the plants 
with kerosene emulsion if the heads 
have not begun to form, If the leaves 
have begun to close up, use hellebore 
instead. 

CLus-Roor. In ground that is 
planted several seasons in succession 
to cabbage or allied crops, such as 
cauliflower or turnips, club-root is 
practically certain to appear. It is a 

(Continued on page 456) 
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It is possible now to obtain not only wall papers with suitable friezes in the blue bird motif, but also cretonnes for the summer hangings, 


bedcovers, etc., 


of similar patterns 


A Blue Bird Bedroom 


nY EYbDITaA LY] 


7 latest impulse in the decorative treatment of rooms 

comes from what we may call the idea of character. This 
is something of an advance beyond former concepts. For ex- 
ample, we have had period rooms, color rooms and rooms which 
have been developed from the point of view of their particular 
But to consider a 
room somewhat as a painter might regard his canvas, as some 


functions, such as dining-rooms and nurseries 


thing to afford a vehicle for the expression of definite and mature 
ideas, in a word to 
Rive a room a newel 
and intenser touch of 
naturalness, individu 
ality and even person 
ality this is the 
promise of the recent 
development of the 
character room 

It is not easy to con 
vey the precise con 
ception of such a 
room in a single sen 
tence or paragraph; 
but the outlines which 
follow, together with 
the illustrations, will 
probably suffice to 
make the meanine 
clear 

The best wavy to ex 
plain the gwenesis of a 
new room of the na 
ture indicated, will be 
to take up a concrete 
example from which 
it will be seen how it 


is possible for rooms The wall paper used here is a satin “a 
ho 


to reflect the contem- is known as the “crown” effect—a si 





SARON WALKER 


porary thought of the people. For some months the younger 
and older generations alike have been fascinated by the pictur- 
esque aspects of Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird,” while they have been 
touched by the deeper meaning of the sweet allegory. Now com- 
merce is becoming intimate. It seeks to divine prevailing senti- 
ment, and to appeal to it by reflecting it. And so we have various 
blue bird creations such as blue bird cretonnes, blue bird draperies, 
blue bird vases, blue bird bureau fittings and other accessories, 
and complete blue bird 
furnishings, including 
wall papers. These 
have followed natu- 
rally upon blue bird 
jewelry, millinery, 
stationery and similar 
fashionable innova- 
tions. Let us hope that 
this interesting flock 
of blue birds may suc- 
ceed in distributing a 
very large measure of 
happiness every- 
where. If it should 
chance that the reader 
is not familiar with 
the thought of the 
drama we may ex- 
plain that its symbol- 
ism calls the bird the 
“Blue Bird for Hap- 
piness. 

The specific pur- 
pose of these para- 
graphs is to present 
some essential char- 


t+ : acteristics of a blue 
in cerulean blue and it is treated with what — u 
uetted pattern from the paper on page 428 bird room. At the 
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outset two observations may be 
made: first, this is the most recent 
of all rooms to be developed, and 
consequently it possesses the ele- 
ment of novelty so dear to us 
Americans ; and second, it is one of 
the most felicitous of all ideas for 
summer decoration, and should en- 
thusiastically be appropriated for 
the treatment of rooms in summer 
residences, though not necessarily 
confined thereto. In this connection 
we may also add that blue is the 
coldest of all colors, an additional 
argument for summer use. Psycho 
logically indoors and outdoors 
become merged and linked to- 
gether, so to speak, by this 
bird motif, birds on the sway- 
ing branches and birds in the 
quiet room, birds when you 
go out and birds when you 
come in. The transition is not 
great, whether one sleeps on 
the veranda or sleeps in the 
room. There is a_ certain 
unity about the environment 
in either case. 

Let us leave the out-of-door 
birds behind as they are very 
well able to take care of them- 
selves, and enter the blue bird 
room, which is more depend- 
ent upon our helpful ministra- 
tions. Some one 
has said that ee 
comparisons are 
odious ; whether 
that is true or 
not, it is certain 
that they are 
elusive. To what 
shall we com- 
pare the walls of 
a blue bird 
room? Here let 
us remark that 
there are differ- 
ent blue bird 
rooms, because 
there are differ- 
ent blue bird pa- 
pers and fur- 
nishings. This 
allows for fur- 
ther individual- 
ity and shades of 
expression even 
ina blue bird 
room. The walls 
of one room for 
example will 
suggest the ef- 
fect of a blos- 
soming garden 
in the early 


: White enameled 
morning, or at 








~~. a = a. 


One of the severely conventionalized papers t 


hat would 


be at its best only where it does not appear in large 


masses 


a 


furniture, of wood, willow or wicker, is best for furnishing the blue bird room; 
for the floor covering a blue-and-white rag rug with a blue bird end border is available 





Nor is there any lack of opportunity to carry out in the bureau fittings 
—hatpin holder, pin-tray, etc.—the blue bird motif in color and form 






and cooing. 


twilight, or on a dull and misty day 
when the body of the paper suggests 
an atmospheric haze against which 
the slender branches stand in relief, 
bearing their fluttering blue birds 
which are the chief motif of the de- 
sign. A very charming frieze in the 
same general tones carries the slen- 
der stems about the room. And on 
these twigs are perched cosy groups 
of blue birds as if nesting time were 
approaching, and one might almost 
fancy he could hear them billing 
Lest the above outlines 
might convey an impression of som- 
breness, with the birds against 
the haze, it should be explained 
that the yellow blossoms im- 
part the necessary touch of 
brightness and warmth. 

It will be noted that the 
paper above described is not 
unduly conventional. It has 
something of the irregularity 
and freedom of the garden, 
One might fancy he could 
separate the branches and walk 
through. Another paper, how- 
ever, is more conventional. It 
is what is known as a stencil 
paper. It has _ stereotyped, 
regularly recurring rows of 
leaves, flowers and blue birds. 
The birds are perched in pairs 
one on each side 
of a convention- 
al leaf. The 
horizontal lines 
of birds are a 
foot apart. The 
birds and flow- 
ers are in a de- 
cided blue, while 
the leaves are in 
a dark neutral 
green. The 
strength and 
comparative se- 
verity of this 
design might 
render it oppres- 
sive if presented 
in too great a 
mass, though it 
is found effec- 
tive when em- 
ployed with ap- 
propriate re- 
strictions. When 
used above a 
wainscoting the 
effect is rather 
rich. The lower 
wali should be 
white. Inasmall 
room ‘in an 
apartment, the 
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brass bedstead may be used in the blue bird room, a white enameled 


one will be better 





One of the simplest and most effective examples of the 
blue bird friezes 


hehtening to 
speciications 
background is 
ont rather than behind the 


as evervthing 


11) pallid hack 


of treating this 


Brown gnarled limbs, aglow with cherry blossoms 
the blue birds, on a background of creamy white 


naturalness and 


beauty of the effect is to 
silhouette, or cut out along 
certain lines of the design. 
This gives what is known 
as the “crown effect” and 
appears in the illustration. 
This treatment is _ fol- 
lowed when the paper is 
used only as a frieze with- 
out being broken by a 
molding. If the latter is 
used it must be placed 
along the ceiling angle and 
must be white or cream. 
Below the serrated edges 
of the crown extends an 
exquisite satin-striped pa- 
per in cerulean blue. This 
blue gives an absolutely 
open effect. It is like an 
Italian sky. And _ what 
adds the finishing touch of 
artistic perfection is that 
the birds, branches, fruit 
and flowers are as it were, 
swaying over one’s head. 
Blossoms and leaves trail 
down the corners of the 
room and about the doors, 
a z giving the desired panel 
~~.  €ffect. These notes relate 

particularly to the paper as 

photographed. This treat- 
ment is regarded as nothing short of 
ideal. This blue bird paper is pro- 
duced with such variations of color 
as afford some opportunity for selec- 
tion. It may also cover the entire side 
walls instead of being silhouetted 
as described. The bower effect is 
intensified and the cost materially 
lessened by the latter plan. 

If the attempt were made to de- 
scribe all of the interesting bird 
papers that are now available, it 
would very much exceed the limits 
of the present article. There are 
bird papers in which are representa- 
tions of peacocks and birds of para- 
dise, so diminished however that 
they cease to be salient features of 
the design. In many of the papers 
the birds are of sufficient size if 
not indeed exaggerated. Whatever 
the kind of bird the tone may be 
blue. It may be well to note at this 
point that a secondary bird motif 
was imparted by chanticler so that 
the bird type is not necessarily or 
exclusively the blue bird. Indeed, 
in the play of that name the real 
blue bird was not employed, owing 
to its diminutive size. A blue pigeon 
was substituted because it could be 
seen all over the house. In blue 
bird jewelry a blue swallow has 

(Continued on page 463) 
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HE Periodical Cicada, 


great numbers during this summer, and no insect presents 
a more interesting phenomena for study than 
this, nor is the subject of more groundless fears 
on the part of our rural population. 
This insect, peculiar to the American 
continent, is remarkable in its ado- 
lescent period, spending seventeen 
years in obscurity in.a subterranean 
state, during all of which time its 
presence is unsuspected by the ma- 
jority of people. It makes its pres- 
ence known only when in unlimited 
numbers it marches forth, all members 
of the species attaining their maturity 


in almost the same moment. 


Many people unacquainted with its habits 
are needlessly alarmed at its appearance, 
and have visions of vast devastation to be 
wrought by its activities, when, in fact, the 


damage done is infinitesimal. 

The period of its aerial ex- 
istence is very brief, yet dur- 
ing this time it leaves unmis- 
takable evidences of its ac- 
tivity, as seen in the many 
eggs deposited in slits made in 
twigs and branches of sur- 
rounding shrubbery, a work 
accomplished accompanied by 
an incessant humming on the 
part of the males. 

The damage done is, how- 
ever, very slight, and a little 
pruning of the branches con- 
taining the eggs will forestall 
any ill effects that might occur. 

More or less of these insects 
appear every vear, due to the 
fact that there are several 
broods scattered over various 
sections of the United States, 
but careful observation shows 
that the recurrence of the main 
group is regular, every seven- 
teen years in the northern 
states and every thirteen years 
in the southern states. 

This variation in time has 
opened the question as to 
whether the thirteen-year lo- 
cust of the southern states is a 
separate variety, or whether 
the difference in climate has- 
tens its growth, but since the 
two varieties overlap in the 
same county along the boun- 
dary of the northern and 
southern states, it would seem 


popularly but erroneously 
called the seventeen-year Locust is due to appear in 


The Seventeen-Year Locust Appears 


AN INTERESTING NATUKAL PHENOMENON THAT HAS 
CICADA THAT SPENDS SEVENTEEN YEARS IN PREP 
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While 


Even the foliage will be cuvered 
this month with the cast-off shells 





A flashlight photograph taken shortly after the emerging of the 
Cicada. The newly-born creamy-white insects are seen beside their 
discarded skins 
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Photographs by 


AROUSED MANY GROUNDLESS FEARS — THE 
ARATION FOR SIX WEEKS ABOVE GROUND 


Robert A Kemp 


to prove that the variation is not due so much to a differ 
ence in climate, as to a decided difference in species. 
The reason for the seventeen-year larval 
life of the Cicada cannot be satisfac- 
torilly explained, though it seems like 
a provision of Nature to protect it 
from its many enemies in the form 
of parasites and insectivorous birds. 
The danger from birds, however, 1s very 
slight as their appearance is of such rare 
occurrence that birds do not come to know 
them as a steady article of diet. 
many reports’ concerning the 
Cicada are untrustworthy, yet we have 
authentic records that as far back as 1634 
the swarm at Plymouth, Mass., was ob- 
served and noted by the Puritans, and a record 
of the recent swarm there in 1906 shows them 
as abundant at ever. 

In 1666 The Royal Society of London pub- 
lished the following concerning them: 


‘A great observer who hath 
lived long in New England, 
did, upon occasion, relate to a 
friend of his in London where 
he lately was, that some few 
years since, there was such a 
swarm of a certain kind of in- 
sects in the English Colony 
that for the space ¢ f 200 miles, 
they poyson d and destroyed 
all the trees of the country, 
there being found innumer- 
able holes in the ground, out 
of which those insects broke 
forth in the form of maggots, 
which turned into flyes, that 
had a kind of tail or sting, 
which they stuck into the tree, 
and thereby envenomed, and 
killed it.” 

We can see by the above 
that these insects were at least 
in the country when the early 
settlers arrived, and for cen- 
turies prior to this. 

Another writer has said: 

“Still more remotely one 
can picture its song, causing 
wonderment to the savage In 
dians who attributed to it bale 
ful influences, and yet, less 
dainty than their white fol- 
lowers, used the soft, newly- 
emerged Cicadas as food; or 
further back in time, when it 
had only wild animals as audi- 
tors. With these long-time 
measures, our brief periods of 
days, weeks, months and 
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Shall | live to hear 
it again 

Many broods that 
former] occupies 
Vast area have 


most entirely disappeared due to the clearing up of forests that 
constituted their breeding ground nevertheless they have suc- 
ceeded in distributing themselves that they are as abundant as 
ever and due to appear this summer in unlimited numbers. 


insect presents in its life history much that is anomalous 


and interesting as the Cicada, and the nature student will find it a 
wide field for interesting research Chere is no doubt but that 
thy man brood cat 
tered all over the nitecd 


stat wet ompre 
hended in a single brood 
in thy past age and with 
the geographic, climati 
and topographic change 
that have occurred, they 
have becor i« \A rade 1 \ 
scattered, forming di 
tinct broods that have 
been recorded from tim 
to tine 
it would be wuninter 
esting to the reader to 
give a description of the 
different broods scat 
tered over the country 
as the phenomena is 
practically the same with 
all brood so that, leav 
ing their classification to 
those imelined, we will 
rather give a description 
of the life and habits of 
these insects that are 
sure to command our at 
tention the present sum 
met 

hese insects, general 
ly peaking, emerg 
trom the ground during 
the last week in May. 
though there may be a 
shght variation in thi 
due to local condition 
but this is approximat 
ly the time, and usually 
by the first week in July 





Particularly in damp localities will the Cicadas erect these curious mounds in which they 
await the hour of emergence 





almost entirely. 

The males disap- 
pear several days 
before the females, 
and we frequently 
see myriads of fe- 
males ovipositing 
their eggs after the 
song of the males 
has been hushed 
for several days. 

A remarkable 
thing about the Ci- 
cadas is that though 
they emerge in 
countless numbers 
and mature at al- 
most the same mo- 
ment, yet in their 
underground life 
they are not in con- 
tact with each other, but each in its individual cave in the earth 
and apparently oblivious to the presence of others; and yet with 
the precision of a clock they all emerge at the end of the appointed 
time as if by some communicable impulse. 

\s the pupa burrows upward it leaves a small hole in the sur- 
face of the earth about the size of a little finger, and thousands 
of these holes will show just where the brood had been. 

If we had dug down 
into the ground during 
the early part of April 
last we would have found 
them very near the sur- 
face of the earth, all 
ready for their emerg- 
ence later on, 

One remarkable phase 
of the life of the Cicada 
is seen in the fact that 
under certain conditions 
they will construct little 
huts and cones of earth 
that will project above 
the surface of the 
ground as high as five 
inches. Millions of these 
little cones will be spread 
over the surrounding 
territ« ry. If these cones 
are approached cautious- 
ly, and broken off near 
the top, the pupa will be 
found waiting for the 
time of emergence. 
There have been many 
reasons advanced for the 
building of these little 
huts, but the most plausi- 
ble theory seems to be 
that they are built as an 
abode to avoid unusual 
dampness, and when we 
find that in the majority 
of cases they are built 
where the soil is un- 
usually moist, this would 


they have 


A remarkable picture showing the Cicada leaving his skin. This happens soon seem to confirm this 


disappeared after the insects leave the ground, usually between nine and midnight. view. Whether from 
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these huts, or from the ground 
proper, the period of emergence 
is a sight never to be forgotten. 

The pupae begin to emerge as 
soon as the sun has set, and like a 
mighty army they rush forth, the 
procession usually continuing un- 
til 9g P.M., by which time the bulk 
of them will have come forth, 
though some stragglers will con- 
tinue to come until midnight. As 
they rush forward they quickly as-° 
cend the nearest bushes, weeds 
and trees, seemingly bent upon 
reaching an elevation above the 
ground, and here again we have a 
remarkable manifestation of in- 
stinct, for the same instinct that 
led them to burrow down in the 
earth seventeen years before, now 
impels them in the opposite direc- 
tion, to enjoy for a season a brief 
aerial existence, reproduce their 
species, and then die. 

We have read of certain forms of insect life that are born, 
reach maturity, mate, reproduce, and die all in a few minutes; 
but here we have an insect that spends seventeen years under- 
ground for a matured existence above ground for about six weeks. 

In about an hour after they have risen to some elevation, the 
skin splits down the middle of the thorax, and the forming Cicada 
comes forth. With the exception of its red eyes, the newly born 
Cicada is a creamy white, with a dash of black here and there on 
the prothorax, the coxae, and on the front of the femora, while a 
slightly orange hue adorns the base of the wings. Soon the wings 
begin to enlarge and expand, and in a little while they are beau- 
tifully transparent with the characteristic veins running through 
them. The time required for this transformation, from the split- 
ting of the shell of the pupa to the perfect development of the 
wings, will vary from twenty minutes to two hours. 

Though possessed with wings, the Cicada is slow in its move- 
ments, and this ac- 
counts for a particu- 
lar brood being con- 
fined within certain 


well defined areas. / 
The adult Cicada 
seldom feeds, as food ' 


is not essential to its 
existence, but when it 
does, it shows a de- *| 
cided preference for 

the black birch and 
the sweet gum. This | 
proves that the adult ; 
Cicada is really not to 
be feared, and any 
damage that is done 
to bushes and trees is (i 


accomplished by the : 
femaie in her oviposit- (9 
ing the eggs. At any aa 
rate, the slight occa- he 
- ; v4 
sional feeding on the §% 

- Tr La 
part of the adult Ci- §& 





cada seldom does the 
trees any permanent 
injury as, for in- 
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The newly-emerged Cicada with its gauze-like wings folded 
close against its body, never having been spread 
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stance, in the case of the San Jose 
scale louse. 

The Cicada matures and be- 
comes perfectly hardened during 
the first twenty-four hours of its 
aerial life, and the female does 
not lose much time in beginning 
her work of depositing her eggs 
to provide for another brood. 
Mating usually occurs within a 
week from emergence, and within 
two weeks the egg punctures will 
begin to appear on the trees and 
bushes, and often several thou- 
sand insects will be seen laying 
on a single tree at the same time. 
The eggs will be deposited in al- 
most any of the trees and bushes 
at hand, though the insects show 
a decided aversion to pines, 
Twigs and branches of the pre- 
vious year’s growth are invariably 
selected for deposit of eggs, and 
where the insect uses the larger limbs, the eggs, instead of being 
placed in a long series of slits, are placed in nests of twos. 

The damage from egg depositing is more likely to occur to 
oak, hickory, and young orchards, but in the case of large shade 
trees, the damage is slight and not worth bothering about. The 
old idea that the eggs of the Cicada caused limbs to break and fall 
away is due to confusing the work of the Cicada with the prun- 
ing-beetle, which cuts away the branches to provide dead wood in 
which its larvae may develop. 

The work of the female Cicada in depositing her eggs is de- 
cidedly interesting, and may be observed without alarming her in 
the least. She usually selects a branch of such size as will permit 
her to clasp it firmly with her legs, and enable her at the same 
time to force her ovipositor into the tissue of the wood. She 
passes from limb to limb until she has completely exhausted her 
supply of eggs, which usually number about five hundred. The 
eggs are about one-twelfth of an inch long, nearly white, and 
covered with a thin 
transparent shell; 
they remain on the 
branch for about 
seven weeks, at the 
end of which the lar- 
val Cicada by muscu- 
lar effort ruptures this 


x shell and wiggles out 
E upon the branch. Run- 
es ning about with the 
" quick movements 
ry characteristic of the 


ant, it soon seeks the 
edge of the branch, 
when it deliberately 
throws itself to the 
ground, and though it 
is not injured by this, 
we have here a won- 
derful phenomenon of 
a helpless insect de- 
liberately throwing 
€ itself out into space 
= i ck ER ae with no apparent 
: (Continued on 
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The Cicada in flight. It reaches this stage of maturity during the first twenty-four 


hours of its aerial life, after which no time is lost in preparation for another brood page 464) 








One of the new patterns of 
willow chairs with arm 
pockets open at the inside 





For the garden room there are many new patterns in white-painted cypress 
furniture, a type that has long been popular in England 


In addition to chairs and set- 
tees there are willow stands 
for magazines and books 


Creating Outdoor Living-rooms 


THINGS IN FURNITURE FOR THE PORCH AND GARDEN, TO MAKE 


SOME OF THE NEW 


MORE INVITING AND ENJOYABLE THE OPEN-AIR ROOMS OF 


< Aidaue va when the furnitus I 
or tw 1 ih thre hickor\ 


able shape, and a long bench, paimted 
ereen, according to the individual ta 


rustic boxes for ving ind a funereal-looking urn or two orna 


mented the lawn 
lhe demand ft uitdoor lite las 
naturally increased the supply of 


things that go to make for its en 


iovment, and with the = fturniture 
‘ pecially ck ernie | tor it an out-ot 
door room bounded bv the tour 


ules of a piazza can be fitted up al 
most as completely as an apartment 
inside the house would be ( dine 
sigmifhicant advantage of this tut 
mshed porch arrangement is that tt 
can be made to do duty tor any and 
all of the rooms in the house, serv 
ing in turn as living-room, dining 
room, sewimng-room, libra and 
even bedroom if necessary 

Willow furniture for the piazza 
is on the whole one of the most 
satistactory kind, not only on a 


count of its hght weight but becaus« 


g 
it is Impervious to dampness, being 
in fact waterproof, so that if left 
out m an unexpected shower it ts 
\ num 
ber of new pieces that add to the at 


tractions of the 


not permanently damaged 


outdoor room are 
shown this season Phere a 
metal-lined stand for growing 


plants, made of willow with open 


work sides. that ts decidedly orna 





wr the front porch consisted 
splint chairs of uncomfort 
metimes red, sometimes 


ste of the owner, while a few 


Whether your home be large or small you will never 
regret some provision for a garden shelter 


mental and practical as well. 








THE COUNTRY HOME 


A willow sewing-table, so light in 


weight that it is easily moved about, has two under-shelves and a 
deep pocket on either side, making it quite as useful for books 
and papers as for sewing-things. 

\n unusually comfortable porch chair is of light wood with 


high willow back and wooden arms, 
and another chair of new design that 
would also be an attractive piece of 
furniture for the hall or living-room 
has a wide cushioned seat, wing 
back and broad arms, underneath 
which are pockets that open inward 
and are really an extension of the 
chair seat. For books and papers 
there is a tall stand, square in shape, 
with four wooden shelves and a 
broad willow top that is also as ser- 
viceable for indoor as outdoor use. 
Circular tables in willow may be 
had as large as six feet in diameter, 
furnishing accommodations for 
breakfast or luncheon parties of good 
size, and there is a large variety of 
tea tables and muffin-stands for serv- 
ing afternoon tea on the piazza or in 
the garden. The tables are both oval 
and circular in shape, the newer ones 
having glass tops with willow frames 
and handles that form separate trays 
and are most attractive when the 
glass has a lining of gay-colored cre- 
tonne. Either as an accessory to 
the tea table or for general use on the 
piazza, is a folding willow screen 
with three leaves, only about three 
feet in height. It is one of the newest 
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With a background of a hedge or vine-cov- 


ered wall, the 


white painted garden 


benches are seen at their best 





designs and 
makes an_ effec- 
tive piece of porch 
furniture. 

In the way of 
floor covering for 


Rustic furniture continues to hold its own in 
popular favor, but the wood is now freed 
from all excrescences 


piazzas there are any number of rugs of cocoa fibre and prairie 
grass made for rough outdoor use. They come in sizes from three 
by six to nine by twelve feet, and in colors especially suitable— 
browns, greens, tans and reds, either in solid tones with contrast- 
ing borders or combinations of color in plain conventional pat- 
terns. Rather more ornate are some of the new rugs that show 
designs suggestive of Oriental carpets, the figures being on a 
much enlarged scale, while a rug that is decidedly Eastern in effect 
has a wide green border with tan center in which figures of ele- 
phants are woven in the same green as that of the border. A 
novelty this year is a hand-woven grass rug that is said to be won- 
derfully durable. It is half an inch thick and so heavy that it will 

lie perfectly 
flat no matter 
how hard the 
wind may 
blow, which is 
a considera- 





One type of porch chair is made in a com- The porch sewing-table is another of the A large umbrella of brown cotton with a 
stencil design shelters this garden table 


bination of unstained wood and willow 









season’s offerings in outdoor furnishing 


c ts 

tion for persons y= Aes aie, he 
I ss 4 ee ms —S : 

whose summer ses 

homes are at the That one can now buy such attractive rose- 

seashore. The arbors as this is cause for rejoicing 

lid among garden enthusiasts 
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colors are 
green or tan with 

a narrow conventional design in black that forms a border, and 
the rugs may be had either round or rectangular in shape. Small 
hassocks that are always useful on a porch are made with cover- 
ings to match the rugs. 

Unless a house is wired for electricity the question of lighting 
the piazza is a more or less serious one, and lamps, or more 
probably candles, must be depended on to furnish the necessary 
illumination. There are of course lanterns ir all sizes and shapes, 
from the old ship’s lantern of heavy glass in a brass frame, picked 
up at the nearest curiosity shop, to elaborate affairs in wrought 
iron or bronze, but pleasing and picturesque as they may be, lan- 
terns as a usual thing throw only a feeble light on their 
surroundings. 
For real 
service there 





is a candle- 
lamp, pur- 
porting to be 
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In harmony with the other willow porch furniture is White or red candle-lamps Another one of the newest things for the porch is 


this zinc-lined plant box 


English in its origin, that seems to be particularly adapted to 


outdoor use lhe stand is of heavy tin, painted either white ot 
red; there is gla vind-shield with a pet forated top of tin, and 
the candle fits into the holder with a spring just like those used 
in candlesticks for the dining-tabk The candle burns steadily 


without being affected by the wind, and gives just light enough 
for comfort without making the piazza too bright. The lamps are 
made in several different styles, with holder for a single candle, 
for two candles, or for three as in the illustration. These are all 
for use on the piazza table, but there is a much larger size on a tall 
standard that rests directly on the floor, with holders for three 
candles, the whole arrangement being about five feet high. 

As a sort of companion piece for this tall lamp there is a clock 
for use on the piazza or lawn. It is about the same height as the 
lamp and like it is painted a bright red, On top of the tall stand 
ard is a hollow inetal ball that contains the works of the clock, and 
on one side of the bell which is slightly Hlattened, is the clock’s face 
in white, with heavy black figures that are visible at a considerable 
distance, making it quite useful 
even on extensive ground 

The lure of garden and lawn 
furniture is even stronger, when 
one begins to investigate the poss! 
bilities, than that of porch furm 
ture. The one in a way is merely 
a reproduction of the familiar 
household things that are necessi 
ties ; the other opens up a fascinat 
ing array ol objects that are real 
luxuries. Irom the single box for 
an ornamental tree, or a garden 
seat or chair, up to the elaborate 
rustic summer-house, substantially 
built and complete with roof and 
floor, each one makes an irresist 
able appeal to the person who has 
a bit of ground large enough to 
accommodate it 

Rustic furniture, stained green 
or brown 1s always attractive in 
out-of-door surroundings of any 
sort, although the chairs and ta 
bles and seats of planed wood ars 
doubtless more suitable for the 
formal garden, and can be used 
for porch furnishings as well 
There is of necessity little variety 


come with glass shields 





A particular graceful curved seat of cypress to place in front 
of a shrubbery group 





These cypress seats are made also for corners, in semi-cir- 
cular form or to encircle a tree trunk 


this three-panel screen of willow 


in the shape and design of the rustic pieces, and all are built on 
substantial lines with frames of bark-covered wood and seats 
made of smooth boards. The lawn tennis bench with sides but 
no back is rather a novelty ; so is the double rustic bench which has 
seats placed back to back, and also the rustic seat that has a roof 
covered with cedar bark. This design is reproduced in the more 
formal furniture which is made of cypress, and there are, besides, 
many different styles in cypress seats for garden and lawn, some 
straight, some curved, and others built to fit corners, as well as 
the circular seats made in sections to go around trees, 

Many of the seats are copies of old English pieces; others are 
modern and of quite recent design, but equally picturesque. Ta- 
bles and chairs are made in models that harmonize well with the 
different seats, and all of this furniture is painted white or green, 
in either a light or dark shade. More elaborate are the rose- 
arbors and arches built to span paths, some of them with a seat 
at either side. These too can be had in practically the same de- 
signs and in colors to match the other pieces of lawn furniture. 

Few householders are so fortu- 
nate as the owner of a lovely 
place in Southern California who 
utilized a palm tree as a summer- 
house in which to serve afternoon 
tea. A table was built around the 
trunk of the tree and masses of 
vines trained from the ground to 
meet the lower branches, so that 
in a short while he had a complete- 
ly enclosed arbor, protected from 
the sun by the thick growth of 
palm branches overhead. A rath- 
er good substitute may be had 
however, in the big lawn umbrella 
with a table underneath it. One 
style shows a willow table shaped 
like an hour-glass, with a hole 
through the center for the handle 
of the umbrella, which is made of 
heavy brown cotton material and 
decorated with a stenciled border 
in light tan. Another is much 
larger and better adapted to all 
sorts of weather. The table has 
an iron standard with a circular 
top of heavy tin, painted white, 
and the umbrella is a huge affair 

(Continued on page 465) 
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The Sewage Disposal Problem on the Country Place 


THE SEPTIC TANK AND HOW IT ACCOMPLISHES THE COMPLETE AUTOMATIC DESTRUC- 
TION OF SEWAGE WITHOUT ANY ATTENTION WHATEVER AFTER THE INSTALLATION 


BY RICHARD MAXWELL 


A argument to prove the need of proper sewage disposal is 
superfluous, or should be. Every suburban or country 
home not having connection with a common sewer ought to be 
provided with some arrangement to dispose of its sewage in a sani- 
tary manner; and every intelligent person should recognize the 
necessity, not only as a matter of simple sanitation, but in the 
vastly more important matter of health, which last in this con- 
nection depends largely upon the first. 
In this day of advance- 











WINANS. 


That was their methed of sanitary sewage disposal, or, rather, 
the remarkable lack of it. 

In the West, on the other hand, the writer visited a modest little 
country home where a wind-wheel furnished a water supply to the 
house as well as stables, and not far from the house, covered with 
a sodded mound of earth, partially hidden by a group of shrubs 
and rose bushes, was a sunken septic sewage disposal tank similar 
to the one shown in the accompanying drawing, that converted the 

kitchen wastes and the 
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extent, and full of the 
possibilities of disease at 
the best. 

While the delights and 
many of the advantages of living in the suburbs and the open 
country are beyond a mere matter of comparison with city dwell- 
ing, yet statistics show that there is a greater percentage of sick- 
ness and a much higher death rate in the country than in the most 
congested cities. It has been shown, too, that the number of con- 
tagious diseases is greatly increased in the suburban and rural dis- 
tricts by a gross lack of sanitary arrangements about the homes, 
and that much of the general sickness is caused directly or semi- 
directly by such neglect. 

It is declared that if unsanitary conditions were tolerated in the 
city such as are too generally found about many of the suburban 
and country homes, the general health of the city dweller would 
be so far depleted and destroyed that a plague might quickly re- 
sult, while the death rate would increase toa most alarming degree. 

The methods of sanitation in the cities are scientific and prac- 
tical and their efficiency is enforced by the board of health. In 
many of the outlying suburbs and in the rural districts the meth- 
ods, or, too frequently, the lack of methods, are altogether gov- 
erned by the individual inclination, or his knowledge of methods, 
to secure more or less perfect sanitation. 

On an extensive and pretentious country estate in the East with 
which the writer is acquainted, having a splendid large mansion, 
fitted with an artificial cooling plant, mechanical refrigeration, 
exhaust ventilation, the finest of plumbing and the most elaborate 
of everything in ultra-modern equipment and conveniences, with a 
five-hundred-barrel water supply tank kept constantly filled by an 
automatic cut-off-and-on electric motor, horse and cattle barns 
representing the last word in construction, with over-head carrier 
arrangements to dump all stable wastes directly into wagons for 
removal daily, and cement gutters automatically flushed to pre- 
vent stable odors in the dairy—and yet—the sewage from the 
kitchen sinks and the sanitary closets in the house empty from a 
line of tile at the foot of the hill on which the house stands, not 
more than fifty yards distant from the kitchen door. The sewage 
was supposed to be distributed in’ surface irrigation through an 
orchard and garden, although the sewage flume was generally 
clogged and overflowing at the house end. 











The whole septic tank as shown by the two sections is underground, with the tion. 
exception of the filter bed; to this the air has access at the top. The size of 
the septic tank proper will be governed by the size of the household 


One of the first material 
essentials connected with 
the installation of the sys- 
tem of sewage disposal known as the septic tank, is a supply of 
running water, either from ar elevated tank or forced through 
the house by the pressure system. 

Nearly all suburban homes are, or may be, provided with a run- 
ning water supply, as are the majority of modern country homes 
with which the writer is familiar. On many of the ordinary farms 
in out-of-the-way places there is an elevated water supply for the 
use of the live-stock and dairy, and in not a few instances it is 
provided for the house also—and in every instance could be. 

Should the elevated tank system of supply appear too unsightly 
for the suburban home, there is the more desirable pressure sys- 
tem, with the supply tank placed in the cellar of the house, or in 
a covered pit built for its accommodation. 

For pumping water up into the elevated tank or forcing it into 
the air-pressure tank there are several powers that may be economi- 
cally employed, the wind-wheel probably being the cheapest form, 
and one that requires the least attention, since automatic devices 
are now in use to stop the wheel pumping when the water in the 
tank reaches a designated point or the pressure-gauge indicates 
the necessary number of pounds in the air-pressure tank, and 
starts it again vice versa. 

Where electric current is available, as it is quite generally 
through most suburban sections, a light-capacity motor will do 
the work. A small gasoline engine is at once practical and eco- 
nomical, while in several known instances the automobile is hitched 
up for this work while it is resting. The principal expense in the 
installation of a private water works system is generally in the 
plumbing and fixtures rather than in the original cost of the supply 
equipment, which, once properly established, is good for an in- 
definite service. . 

Having a water supply, the best method of sewage disposal for 
the suburban or country home is the septic tank. There are a 
number of differing styles of this tank, but in its simplest form the 
type is as shown by the diagram. The tank has for its purpose 
the accomplishment of one object, the conversion of sewage, both 
solids and liquids, into practically pure water through self destruc- 

(Continued on page 466) 
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ABLE AND ATTRACTIVE IN THE 


A Vegetable Garden That Will Survive the Fall Frosts 


WHY NOT SOW A PATCH THAT WILL MAKE THE GARDEN AS PROFIT- 
FALL AS IT IS IN THE SUMMER ? 





August Ist sowing, will give satis- 
factory returns, although August 


fresh and flow ng long att would be late to risk it if the season 
his me irden 1 desolate proved to be unfavorable. Fora sup- 
eap ust the f ef ply of carrots throughout the season, 
ine kind | hve to be pulled while still small, for 
it the rht 1 | gi im a their sweet and tender qualities, there 
varden that ec a th is no better variety than Early Scar- 
beauty after tender vegeta ive let Horn. Warm, friable soil and the 
passed tl efult in same general conditions as are re- 
in eve , More than a quired by beets will give good results. 
hardy vegetabl iv be selected, Dry weather is a drawback. 

ith the certainty of having a f1 CABBAGE, BRUSSELS SPROUTS AND 
proof vegetable garden KOHLRABI are all related and need 

Beet wed in June ll be in Here is a single plant of parsley, pulled a week after a similar treatment. Sown purposely 
rood hape to pull, tor nte kiling Srost for the frost-resisting patch, seed 
storing, soon after the first frost may be put in about the middle of 
lhe conditions demanded by all root crops ny | \| \NGELI June. As conditions are not so favorable at 
will meet the requirements of beets; such this season as during the spring months, it 
as fresh loose soil that is clean and light, /hotograph the Author will pay to be a little more free with the 


with well rotted manure that has passed 


the fermenting tae ra pota h tertilizet 
Long before frost this June planting will be vielding greens and 
tender young root In order to preserve the appearance of the 


row right up to the end of the season, it is a good plan to thin 


vradually, beginning when the plants are three inches high, to an 


inch apart, and continuing to two, four, and eight inches, as they 
become large These gradual thinnings will give many a good 
‘mess ot green and sweet ung beets that would otherwise be 


wasted. if removed in a wholesale thinning that 1s done once for all. 

CARROT both youny and mature roots hould have a place in 
the frost-proof garden, For a crop that will reach full size and 
he suitable to store for winter, sowings should be made in June, 


but for 


oung root for table use, July sowings, or even an 





The garden that bore in abundance after frost had killed the tender vegetables. The picture was taken 
four days after a severe frost 
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seed, to allow for the loss of some of the 

seedlings. Soil that still retains richness 
from an earlier planting of vegetables will answer, or if there is 
any doubt about sufficient richness, well decayed manure should 
he used. The soil must be kept loose, and wood ashes sprinkled as 
a precaution against the attacks of insects. At the end of July the 
voung plants ought to be ready to set in their permanent place, 
in moist earth, with the soil pressed around the stems. Short 
stocky plants will produce better results than spindling ones. 
Kohlrabi is sometimes sown in hills, a few inches apart, a small 
pinch of seed to each hill, and all but the best plant pulled out when 
they reach a suitable size. Kohlrabi is often gathered too large 
and so fails to be appreciated at its real worth. Bulbs two or 
three inches in diameter are very sweet and tender, a great im- 
provement on larger roots that 
have been allowed to become 
tough and fibrous. This vegeta- 
ble is one of the old reliables, as 
it will stand both frost and dry 
weather. There need be no hesi- 
tation in adding Brussels sprouts 
to the cold weather garden, as 
frost improves the flavor. June- 
sown seed will produce plants 
that will be in bearing in No- 
vember. 

CHIVES, ONIONS AND LEEKS 
are relatives and all useful for 
the frost-defying gardens, as they 
are among the hardiest. An 
early September sowing of ball 
onions may be made, for the pur- 
pose of wintering over; they will 
start into growth again in the 
spring. To ensure success the 
patch must be well drained and 
no weeds should be allowed to 
get ahead of the onions. The 
best seed, thickly sowed, and 
thinned out, will pay in the end. 
The soil should be old and mel- 
low, well enriched with cow ma- 
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nure and wood ashes. Chives areas ornamental as they are use- 
ful. Being perennials that make a thick growth of leaves, and 
produce a quality of decorative blossoms in June, they can well 
be used for an edging in the vegetable garden where they will be 
handy to cut freely for use in soups, stews and salads. They re- 
quire the same treatment as onions; it is best not to sow the seed 
too deep. Leeks, for fall and winter eating, may be sowed in 
June. As soon as they reach the proper size they should be 
thinned to four inches apart and later earthed up to blanch the 
stems. When cold weather comes they may be left to pull as 
needed, being very hardy, but it is probably better to dig them 
up and store in a coldframe, on account of the difficulty of pulling 
when the ground freezes. 

Letruce, sowed for late use and properly treated, rewards the 
gardener with some of the choicest heads of the season. <A piece 
of ground must be carefully prepared with rich old manure, at the 
rate of a bushel to a square yard. If there should be no location 
available where the soil is moist and partially shaded, artificial 
shading will produce good results. Seed should be sowed a half- 
inch deep. When a couple of inches high the seedlings should be 
thinned to an inch apart, and kept thinned, just as fast as they 
grow to touch each other. These thinnings need not be despised 
for table use. Light doses of nitrate of soda will encourage rapid 
growth. In order to give a late sowing every chance of success, 





There is no need whatever of allowing the garden to be unproductive 
late in the autumn. This bunch of varied products was gathered 
several days after frost had laid low the tender plants 


a six-inch trench can be prepared and filled with water; as this is 
absorbed it should be refilled several times, until the soil is soaked. 
Then the trench should be filled with soil that is merely moist and 
the seed sowed. A board, raised two inches on bricks, will give 
the required shade for the first few days; later the bricks can be 
turned to raise the board four inches. When the sun gets low in 
the afternoon, the board may be removed till the next morning, 
and as the plants increase in size, the shade can be dispensed with. 
August Ist is a good time to sow fall lettuce; even an early Sep- 
tember planting has produced good results. 

PARSLEY may be made to send out a new growth for the em- 
bellishment of a frost-proof garden, by cutting back in the mid- 
dle of September. Seed stalks must be cut to prolong the bearing 
season of old plants. 

SPINACH can be added to the frost-resisting garden. When 
gathering the early sowings, instead of pulling up the entire 
plant, each one should be cut back, and they will send out a new 
growth that will flourish till frost. A satisfactory kind is the 
New Zealand type, well cultivated and kept free from weeds. 

Satsiry, of iron-clad hardiness, may be left in the ground all 
winter and used in early spring before growth begins. Some of 
the crop should be stored in sand, for use in cold weather. Gen- 
eral treatment should be the same as for carrots. 





Brussels sprouts is one of the iron-clad vegetables for the cold-weather 
garden. Picked outdoors Dec. 2oth 


PARSNIP, another hardy inmate of the frost garden, also re 
quires the same treatment as carrots and other root crops. 

Turnips for the fall garden patch should be sowed from the 
middle of July to the middle of August. A moist, loose soil will 
suit them best. For fighting off the flea-beetle Bordeaux mixture 
is excellent. Although hardy, turnips are better dug for fall pro- 
tection before any severe frosts. The rutabaga type of turnips 
should be sowed the last of June and harvested in October. 

CELERY requires a good garden loam and plenty of water. A 
soil that is sandy, and rich with manure in the proper condition to 
hold moisture well, will agree with this vegetable. ‘The amateur 
gardener may sow seed in April for fall use. In June the plants 
will be ready to cut back and transplant. For home storing, boxes 
containing a few inches of soil for the roots, and holes in the sides 
for ventilating, will be all-sufficient. 

RaApIsHEs may be used for early fall sowings in soil that is rich 
and loose. Wood ashes, sprinkled after the sowing, will keep off 
insects. Store radishes are never worth buying, for they should 
not be more than an hour from garden to table. 

CHARD retains its good looks after frost. Both leaves and 
stems are used, cooked like greens and asparagus. The stems are 
also packed in brine, for winter use. [ucullus is a choice variety. 

ENpive, sowed in June or later, will add another hardy sort to 
the frost-defying garden. 


KALE is a worthy member of the cold-weather family. Left in 
the garden, for use in the cold months, it will keep up an extended 
supply of greens. It should be sown in June and transplanted to 
stand a half-vard apart. Freezing improves it, and its decorative 

(Continued on page 470) 





Victoria spinach and White Egg turnips were among the survivors in. 
the frost-resisting vegetable patch 
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A screened porch was built across one end of the old structure, reached through a doorway from the living-room. A covering of shingles, 
dipped in a silvery gray stain, was put on over the original clapboards 
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Remodeling an Old Long Island Farmhouse 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE WITH AN OLD HOUSE AND THREE ACRES THAT WERE BOUGHT 


FOR $1,200—-THE EXPERIENCE 


I | \LI-WAY down the south shore of Long 
quare, rather ugly, little box of a house, situated in a small 


fishing village 


companies, and the tide of suburban homeseekers; overlooked this 
place in their advance upon the Island and left the town unmarred, 


still retaming all its original charm 


woman, whose work was in the city, became seized with the desire 


to own a real country home. In het 
peregrinations after something that 
at the same time fitted her pocketbook 
as well as her ideal, she happened 
upon this house. Crude and ugly as 
it was, she saw it remodeled, in im 
agination, into the very likeness of 
her dreams. It would be hers—the 
fruit of her labor and the outgrowth 
of her plans?’ And so tt became 

The house and three acres were 
bought for $1,20@° and she at once 
set about the work of remodeling 1 
according to her owfijideas and taste 
In this she was asspsted by a young 
student of architecture who happened 
to be a very good carpenter. He had 
just completed his first year’s instruc- 
tion and was very glad to spend his 
vacation in wérk along similar lines 


OF A CITY WOMAN WHO MADE 
Y¥ ALICE BOUGHTON 
Photographs by the Author 


Island 


\bout five years ago a young 





The old house was very small, boxlike, and with little 
provision for lighting the second-story rooms 
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A COUNTRY HOME 


was a to the study which he had been persuing at the university. 
They consulted and planned together and after plenty of good 
Somehow or other the mushroom development hard work succeeded. The young woman leaded the windows, 
dipped and nailed the shingles, painted floors, lathed, and in an 
emergency carried on her bicycle all sorts of building materials 
from the town three miles away. The student drew plans for 
stairs, windows, doors and other details and sent them to a mill in 


a neighboring town where they were 
made and delivered with the lum- 
ber, at one-quarter of the expense 
estimated by local builders. 

The original house, though ugly, 
was well built, with a good founda- 
tion and the cellar had a bricked 
and cemented floor and sides. The 
beams were apparently taken from 
some wreck that had found its rest- 
ing place upon the coast and were 
of hard weathered oak. In places 
the timbers were caulked as they 
were originally when aboard ship. 
The exterior was finished with the 
ubiquitous clapboards. 

With this to work upon they set 
about the labor of transformation. 
Two large dormer windows and two 
small ones and an annex were 
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added, changing 
the stiff, chunky, 
plain appearance of 
the original house 
to one of pleasing 
lines and diversified 
surface. The exten- 
sion contained the 
kitchen, laundry 
and servant’s room 
on the ground floor, 
and a bathroom and 
bedroom upstairs, 
thus making the 
advantageous 
arrangement of a 
small house with the 
kitchen department 
somewhat separate 
from the living- 
rooms. A tank was 
put in above the 
upstairs hall, where 
it rested upon the 
rafters, and was 
supplied with 
water pumped by a 
hot-air engine installed in the cellar. Over the clapboards an ad- 
ditional covering of shingles was put. They were dipped in a 
silver gray stain made of kerosene with white lead, toned with 
black and Indian red, mixed thin like a wash. This gave a beau- 
tiful weather stain. To harmonize with this the old solid-wood 
outside shutters were painted a blue-green. 

With the room scheme few alterations of a difficult character 
were necessary. The parlor with its inviolate gloom, the “settin”’ 
room, and the hall. were shorn of their partitions, making a big, 
airy, inviting place, really meant to live in. Two windows of ordi- 
nary size in the western end of the room were joined together, giv- 
ing a wider outlook and heightening the cheerful, outdoor “feel” 
of the place. At 
one end of this 
living-room a new 
flight of steps was 
built to fake the 
place of those 
taken out of what 
was formerly the 
hall. Filled witha 
well proportioned 
balustrade they 
had a decidedly 
decorative effect. 
The dining-room 
with its screened 
veranda, which in 
season is used for 
meals, the small 
den opening out 
of it—sometimes 
used as an over- 
flow bedroom— 
and laundry, ser- 
vant’s room and 
kitchen, com- 
pleted the ar- 
rangement of the 
lower floor. 





: . SMES ORR rae a 
A new flight of stairs was put in at one end of 


the living-room—the latter combining the 
old parlor, sitting-room and hall 


: . ~ 2 


In the gardening end of the remodeling activi- 
ties the aim is to preserve the informal and 
simple flavor of the garden that surrounded 
the home long ago 





The kitchen, as 
it appears now, is 
the really unique 
corner of the house. 
It is blue and 
white; a grayish- 
white rough plaster 
with a frieze of 
blue flamingoes and 
trees, stenciled 
upon it. The wood- 
work is a china 
blue, the closets 
blue with tree de- 
sign in white, and 
the floor-covering 
blue and white tile- 
linoleum. The 
pump at one end of 
the sink, and the 
draining-board for 
dishes at the other 
end next to the 
closet, simplify the 
work and save 
steps. Lately a fire- 
less cooker has 
been added, likewise painted blue, and rolled under the draining- 
board to be out of the way. 

The decorations also showed the same selection, first of utility 
and then beauty. The rough plastered walls of the living-room 
were treated with a neutral greenish tone that would not tire one. 
The chimney was left in the original rough brick and the floor 
painted a harmonious dull-red tile color. The dining-room, being 
small, was painted white, and had its Colonial character increased 
by old articles taken from other parts of the house—a corner-cup- 
board made of sheathing, and shelves for dishes around the top 
of the room, which were formerly the little old wooden mantel- 
shelves. The colored plates and jugs now rest on these, forming 





The new kitchen is one of the most attractive 
parts of the remodeled house, with its 
rough gray plaster and stenciled frieze 


the most fitting 
kind of decora- 
tion. Over the 
mantle is a mir- 
ror, the panels 
on the side 
painted directly 
on the glass. 
The curtains in 
this room, as 
well as through- 
out the house, 
are made of un- 
bleached cotton 
and_ stenciled 
with water-color 
mixed with 
white of egg and 
then ironed, This 
sets the color 
and it never 
comes out, even 
in the wash. 
Since the strict- 
est economy had 
to be maintained, 
(Continued on 


page 470) 


The addition of dormer windows in the front 
roof was and always will be a difficult prob- 
lem. It was, however, the only way of 
lighting the bedrooms adequately 








Achieving Distinction in Summer Hangings 


rHE NEED FOR SOFTENING THE LINES OF THE MODERN WINDOW OPENINGS, TOO OFTEN 





MERE HOLES IN THE WALL—METHODS OF HANGING AND Tt& AVAILABLE MATERIALS 

HI n ant and charming the 
Ee. d it whole room is; the de- 
hit fx an tails come later. When 
ple frame curtains stand out and 
m nsistent «lk astound one, they are 
mat urtain wrong. It is not up- 
W ithou tains win holstery one is trying to 
dow f this kind give display, but to make a 
1 blank, staring appeat perfect background for 
nes an one’s furniture, one’s 
ense of insecut pictures and one’s 

it n h ng in friends. 
holes in the w th There are so many 
beautiful win materials to choose 
the enteent in from that all tastes and 
eighteenth centuries in purses can be suited. 
Ital England Nets begin at about 
branc ! uch twenty cents a yard and 
feeling let go up to two or three 
re th ll dollars ; scrims and ba- 
ca fran und tistes also vary in price; 
Ove ul ind then there are cotton 
thi nall pane and silk crepes, muslin 
re important When sash curtains are used in this way the upper one should cover the rod of or dotted Swiss, cheese- 
parts of the decorativ the lower cloth, soleil cloth, mad- 
cheme. Windows and ras, and a host of other 
doors were more than mere openings in BY Lucy Axnsotr THROopP fascinating fabrics that may be used in any 
those da ut this ha hanged, and the Photographs by Jessie Tarbox Beals room of the house. The ready-made cur- 
hard line f our perfectly useful windows and Others tains are also most charming. ‘There are 
get on our nerves if we do not soften them muslin curtains with appliqué borders cut 
with drapery. In that hopeless time in the last century called from flowered cretonne; sometimes the cretonne is appliqué on 
“Early Victorian,” when black walnut reigned supreme, the cur net which is let into the curtain with a four-inch hem at the bot- 
tains were as terrifying as the curves of the furniture and the tom and sides. A simpler style has a band of flowered muslin 
colors of the carpet Luckily most of us know only from pictures sewed on the white muslin, or used as a ruffle. It is also added 


_ but we all have seen enough remnants of its 
Che over 


what that time wa 


past glories to be thankful for modern ways and days. 


tutty, 


and in their plac 


upholstered nightmares have entirely disappeared, 
of a high standard of beauty 


and serving the ends they 


draped, 


have come curtains 


and practicality imple, appropriate 
were intended for 
from both the 


should 


must be taken into account 
lhe outside 
appearance in the windows of each 


Lhe etiect of curtain 


outside and the tnside of the hous« VIEW 


show a general imilarity of 
story, mn the 
Lhe hack 


ita 


manner of hanging the curtains and also of material. 
throughout the house should be of the same color, and 
sake of the color 
should be the 


should also be kept drawn down to the 


} 


citterent color 1 needed inside for the 


scheme, either two shades should be used or they 


double-faced kind Shades 
r else be rolled up out of sight, for there is nothing that 
ill-kept look to 
curtains at any haphazard height or angle 

And now t 


needs two sets of cut 


same ling 


gives a more a house than having the shades and 


Lhe 


Sometimes a thin net or 


“return to our muttons.” average window 


tains and a shade 


lace curtain, a “bonne femme,” is hung close to the glass, but this 


is usual only in cities where privacy has to be maintained by main 


force, or where the curtains of a floor differ greatly. Thin cur 


tains in combination with side curtains of some thicker material 


are most often used 
Curtains either make or mat 


a room, and they should be care 


They must be so con 
me only thinks at first how restful and pleas 


fully planned to make it a perfect whole. 
vineingly right that . 


to the valance. There are many kinds of net and lace curtains 
ready for use that will harmonize with any kind of room. Some 
of the expensive ones are really beautiful examples of needle- 
craft, with lace medallions and insertions and embroidery stitches. 

When it comes to the question of side curtains the supply to 
choose from is almost unlimited, and this great supply forms the 
bog in which so many are lost. A thing may be beautiful in itself 
and yet cause woe and havoc in an otherwise charming room. 
Chere are linens of all prices, and cretonnes, both the inexpensive 
kind and the wonderful shadow ones; there are silks and velvets 
velours, aurora cloth, cotton crépe and arras cloth, and a 
thousand other beautiful stuffs that are cheap or medium-priced 
or expensive, whose names only the shopman knows, but which 
win our admiration from afar. The curtains for a summer house 
are usually of less valuable materials than those for a winter 
house, and this is as it should be, for winter life is usually more 
formal than summer life. Nothing can be prettier, however, for 
a country house than cretonne. It is fresh and dainty and gives 
a cool and delightful air to a room. Among the many designs 
there are some for every style of decoration. 

The height and size of a room must be taken into account in 
hanging curtains, for with their aid, and also that of wall paper. 
we can often change a room of bad proportions to one of seem- 
If a room is very low, a stripe more or less 
marked in the design, and the curtains straight to the floor, will 
make it seem higher. A high room can have the curtains reach 
only to the sills with a valance across the top. This style may be 


and 


ingly good ones. 
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used in a fairly low 
room if the curtain 
material is chosen 
with discretion and 
is not of a marked 
design. If the win- 
dows are narrow 
they can be made to 
seem wider by hav- 
ing the rod for the 
side curtains ex- 
tend about eight 
inches on each side 
of the window, and 


the curtain cover 
the frame and a 
part of the wall. 


This leaves all the 
window for light 
and air. A valance 
connecting the side 
curtains and cover- 





Stenciling curtains for summer use requires 


very little labor, considering the effects ing the top of the 
obtainable net curtains will 
also make the win- 

dow seem broader. A group of three windows can be treated as 


one by using only one pair of side curtains with a connecting 
ruffle, and a pair of net curtains at each window. Curtains may 
hang in straight lines or be simply looped back, but fancy fes- 
tooning is not permissible. There is another attractive method of 
dividing the curtains in halves, the upper sections to hang so they 
just cover the brass rod for the lower sections, which are pushed 
back at the sides. These lower sections, which have the rod on 
which they are run fastened to the window-sash if one wishes. 
They will then go up with the window and of course keep clean 
much longer, but to my mind it is not so alluring as a gently blow- 
ing curtain on a hot day. I have seen a whole house curtained 
most charmingly in this manner, with curtains of unbleached 
muslin edged with a narrow little ruffle. They hung close to the 
glass and reached just to the sill with the lower part pushed back 
at the sides. The outside view was most attractive, and the in- 
side curtains varied according to the needs of each room. 








There is a pseudo-valance here—a short 
length of cretonne hung on the same rod 


again. 





The shaped valance is coming into favor 
Allow plenty of room inside of it 


Casement  win- 
should have 
the muslin curtains 
drawn back with a 
muslin 
band, and the side 
curtains should 
hang straight, with 
a little top ruffle. 
The muslin cur- 
tains may be left 
out entirely if one 
wishes. Net cur- 
tains on French 
doors should be 
run on small brass 
rods at top and bot- 
tom, and the heavy 
curtains that are 
drawn together at 
night for privacy’s 
should be so 
hung that they will 
not interfere with 
the opening of the 
door. There should be plenty of room under all ruffles or shaped 
valances where the curtains are to be drawn to allow for easy 
working of the cords, otherwise tempers are liable to be suddenly 
lost. 

All windows over eighteen inches wide need two curtains, and 
the average allowance of fullnessis at least twice the width of the 
window for net and any very soft material, while once and a half 
is usually enough for material with more body. Great care must 
be taken to measure curtains correctly and have them cut evenly. 
It is also a good plan to allow for extra length, which can be 
folded into the top hem and will not show but will allow for 
shrinking. 

Stenciling can be very attractively used for curtains and por- 
tieres for country houses. Cheesecloth, cloth, 


dows 


cord or a 





sake For French 


Cretonne steadily gains favor. 
windows, have the main rod long, to keep 
the curtains back from the opening 


scrim, aurora 


pongee, linen and velours, are a few of the materials that can be 
used. 


The design and kind of material used in a room should be 
(Continued on page 476) 





Occasionally the side curtains extend to 
the floor rather than only to the sill line 








The strangely fascinating calceolaria is one of the many things that may be carried over the summer in the sand-box to bloom next 
winter indoors 


Summering the More Tender House Plants 


By Ipa D. 


Photograph by 


I1AT to do with the house plants during summer is often 
Even where there is a greenhouse or 
conservatory it is of little practical assistance during the hot sum- 
mer months, when the glass creates a temperature inimical to the 
interests of anything less addicted to heat than the phoenix or a 


a vexing question 


alamander. 

ure, may be turned out in the bor- 
der, or plunged, pot and all, into the ground in some shady place, 
but there are many other plants to which this half-heroic treat- 
ment would mean death or at best a serious deterioration. Among 
these may be included the cinnerarias which may be carried over, 
the calceolarias, primroses, and all the tender young things which 
have been started from seed in early spring for the purpose of 
stocking next winter's window-garden or conservatory. 

For all such plants there is but one satisfactory place, and that 
To this the treasures of the window-garden may 
be intrusted with the certainty that the fall will find them in the 
pink of condition for winter blooming. 

The best location for the sand-box is on the east side of the 
house, where there is also some shade from the south, so that 
while receiving the morning sun in sufficient quantity to keep the 
plants thrifty, there will not be so much as to overheat the young 
and tender ones. 

Where the east side of the house affords no convenient place— 
as when the house fronts the east, there may be found a con- 
venient spot under the shade of a tree whose foliage is not so 
dense as to shut out the sun and air too much. Such a position 
will often give very good results, but no position should be chosen 
which is entirely devoid of sunshine during at least a portion of 
the forenoon. 

Any shallow box may be converted into a sand-box, or one may 
be kept in it; for many plants four inches would be amply deep. 
than six or eight inches deep, according to the plants that are to 
be kept in it; for many plants four inches would me amply deep. 
It should be of a width convenient to reach across when sitting in 
a chair beside it, for much time will be spent here attending to the 
wants of the plants, as its convenience, accessibility, coolness and 
fascination tempts one to linger in so agreeable a nook, and in- 
sures to the plants a care they would not receive elsewhere. 


Certain house plants, to be 


is a sand-box. 


I 


\ 


R. Raymoth 


When specially constructed for the purpose it may have a lining 
of zinc to insure its being watertight and also to add to its longev- 
ity. Boxes constructed wholly of wood and kept constantly wet 
under a hot sun decay rapidly and are, therefore, short-lived ; the 
bottoms warp and curl up and become uneven, much to the incon- 
venience of the worker. It should, when made of zinc, be fitted 
with a drain at the bottom for the escape of surplus water in a 
season of too great humidity, and if the box is entirely of wood 
but of good and close construction it will be well to make a hole 
at one corner of the bottom and fit it with a plug for the same pur- 
pose. 

The box must be elevated on supports of some nature—either 
permanent legs, a couple of saw-horses or blocks of wood; it 
must be of a convenient height to sit at when at work, and the 
space beneath may be utilized for the storing of pots and other 
paraphernalia that will be needed in repotting and otherwise car- 
ing for the contents of the box. 

Packing boxes may be utilized for the purpose, and if puttied 
over the seams and given a coat of paint or some preservative on 
the inside, will last for several years and give good service. 

The outside of the boxes may be made attractive with paint or 
in some other way. It is sometimes possible to secure lichen- 
covered wood—as boards from an old fence; some of these are 
really beautiful and have the advantage of growing more beauti- 
ful with age, as the moisture about them tends to the health and 
growth of the lichens with which they are covered and makes 
them more attractive than artificial decoration. 

The sand-box should be filled with clean white sand—that from 
the lakes is best; the yellow sand should not be used, as it con- 
tains much clay, which hardens when the box happens to become 
dry and is not desirable. Into this the pots are plunged to the 
rim and the sand brought up snugly around them. The sand 
must be kept constantly wet, which maintains a moist, cool tem- 
perature around the roots of the plants, and the evaporation of 
the moisture from the sand’s surface creates an atmosphere very 
conducive to the health of the plant, at the same time tempering 
the heat of the sun so that the very best conditions for growth 
exist. I have never seen a plant that would not thrive in this sit- 

(Continued on page 474) 
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Where stone is cheap and not beautiful in itself, a stucco covering One way of avoiding monotony of a stucco house is to use this 
for it will result in an effective and durable house. Duhring, material in combination with stone or half-timber. Duhring, Okie 
Okie & Ziegler, architects & Ziegler, architects 


New-Old Possibilities 1n Stucco Houses 


METHODS OF SECURING INTERESTING TEXTURES IN THE SURFACES OF STUCCO WALLS— 
LESSONS [FROM THE PAST IN ITALY AND ENGLAND—PARGE WORK AND SGRAFFITO 


BY HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 
Illustrations by L. H. Dreyer and others, and from “The Art of the Plasterer” 


[Two houses that are alike in every respect but the stucco walls, may be almost as dissimilar in appearance as if one were of stone and the other of 


ces 


wood. The best use of wall materials is a subject of as great importance as the architectural style that is to be followed, yet the layman, as a rule, 
seems not to appreciate this fact; to him a stucco house 1s merely a stucco house—until he realizes that his finished home falls far short of his ideal. 
This article is the fourth of a short series, in which the aim is to make clear the possibilities in securing distinctive character through an intelligent use 
of the various building materials. The author wishes to give credit to Mr. H. L. Duhring, architect, for many helpful suggestions.—Eb1ror. } 


E live in a cement age—so we are told repeatedly, and a_ ture because of the non-conducting properties of concrete and 
casual glance in almost any direction confirms it. Cement sundry other desiderata. Against these may be measured some 

work of some sort is everywhere in evidence. Not so very long limitations, though several of them are entirely surmountable. 
ago ardent cement enthusiasts were confidently predicting that We must understand clearly what we mean by the terms con- 
concrete would soon utterly supplant 
all other building materials, and that 
brick, stone and wood would scarcely 
be heard of for structural purposes. 
Notwithstanding the steadily increas- 
ing use of cement, the supplanting 
has not yet come to pass, nor is it ever 
likely to, for all the wonted building 
stuffs have their appropriate uses and 
their legitimate places from which 
they will not be ousted. It were well, 
however, to consider the special fit- 
ness of cement and concrete for cer- 
tain ends, and the prospective house- 
builder, if he is wise, will thought- 
fully ask himself, “Shall I use cement 
in the construction of my house, in 
the form of either concrete or 
stucco?” His answer will be reached 
after duly weighing the pros and 
cons, some of them, perhaps, affect- 
ing only his own particular case, but 

others of a more general nature. 

Among the manifest advantages of 
concrete construction are to be reck- 


crete, stucco and plaster. Concrete 
is a carefully proportioned mixture 
of cement, sand and gravel, or, in 
some cases, small stones, combined 
with a necessary quantity of water. 
This mixture after being well worked 
is poured into moulds or forms to 
harden and, when set, makes a wall 
of one solid piece. When the mix- 
ture is poured around metal rods or 
meshing, to give additional tough- 
ness, it is known as reinforced con- 
crete. A concrete house is under- 
ay S stood to be one whose walls through- 
an ’ a out their thickness consist of concrete 

either reinforced or plain. In such 
houses it is usual to make the interior 
construction either wholly or in large 
measure of concrete, thereby render- 
ing them fireproof. The terms stucco 
and plaster are in a measure inter- 
changeable, each being a coating ap- 
plied to some other substance as a 
backing, though it is usual to regard 
Saree. ais t= plaster as composed of sand, lime and 





oned immunity from fire, durability, < hair, while stucco, since the advent of 
exemption from frequent repair ex- RE SE EI _ Portland cement, has been generally 
penses, such as painting for a frame r ep “ < cae ; ee > a supposed to contain some measure of 
h ae 3 5 n example of moulded and colored cement panels a 4 - 

nore OY POS for a aOR set in a wall of pebble-dash that has been given a that ingredient. The old eee 
parative evenness of indoor tempera- wash of thin cement. Oswald C. Hering, architect were of various composition, but we 
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Another treatment of a stone wall where the stonework cannot stand on its own merits 


is to give it a very thin coat of stucco. Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, 





While we would not choose to employ parge work to such an elab- 
orate extent as here, there are excellent opportunities for its 
use in belt courses and inset panels 


are not now particularly concerned with them. When we speak 
of a stucco, or a stuccoed, house we mean that a coat of stucco 
has been applied to the outside walls on a back of concrete, stone, 
brick or wood, Inthe latter case metal lathing or wire mesh is usu 
ally fastened to the wood and the stucco applied to that. In some 
instead of metal lath, boards are used for a backing, so 


ooved that the stucco may “key” into them and gain a hold. 


| 
\ this cries, howevel 


nstanes 


is meant to be mainly sug 


gestive, and has to do with 
the external appearance 


and the means by which 


desired ettect may be ‘ 
cured, let u pa by mat 
ters pertaining to internal 


tructure without furthe 


comment and go at once to 28 saa *@ 
the question of wall tex gary .48 
tures and other visible pat saa ~ 
ticulars * ’ 


manv a stucco house has an 
uncompromising piain 

' ant 
lane aspect hey are 


} 
severe and angular and 


raw-looking, and _ besides 


architects 





A simpler form of parge work that is more applicable to 
American needs. The rough panels below the upper 
windows are pebble-dashed. Note the ornamental bands 


have a depressing hue. Naturally, one shies at 
them. Structural devices have been so far per- 
fected by reinforcement and otherwise as to 
meet nearly every conceivable engineering re- 
quirement likely to arise. By skillful manage- 
mert, cost of construction has been placed upon 
a reasonable basis. But the bugbear of forbid- 
ding angularity, unrelieved by softening de- 
tails, still confronts us. The failure of con- 
crete construction in domestic architecture to 
win more general favor has so far been largely 
attributable to this shortcoming. “Plain Jane- 
ness” has blocked the way. If mouldings, lin- 
tels and belt courses are resorted to, the cost 
for special moulds at once soars, sometimes to 
an altogether prohibitive figure. In domestic 
concrete work the American public demands 
something that shall be practicable and reason- 
able in cost and at the same time meet esthetic 
requirements. This subject is much in the 
minds of architects. They are eager for a sat- 
isfactory solution and will hail with delight a workable combination 
of utility and artistic worth. Then, truly, concrete construction 
will increase by leaps and bounds. Some architects have reached 
happy solutions of the problems presented them, but they are the 
exceptions. We are indeed in the infancy of concrete architec- 
ture, and in stucco work we have scarcely dipped into the rich 
possibilities disclosed by the examples in the Old World. A great 
field of opportunities lies open before our architects, and we may 
trust their ingenuity to make the best and fullest use of them. 
Several sorts of wall texture make possible a degree of variety 
in the appearance of concrete walls. There is the simple rough 
dressing after the forms have been removed, giving a surface that 
someone has facetiously called “a mere inexpressive expansive 
expanse of smooth smears.” The “smooth smears,” though, are 
susceptible of more variation than one might at first suppose, and 
by no means need be inexpressive. The patina of the wall, its 
skin, if you like so to call it, may be “roughed” or “pricked up” 
with a pointed tool made for that purpose. If the “smooth 
smeared” finish of a concrete wall is “pricked up,” while still suf- 
ficiently “green,” a regular pattern may be carried out.. This plan 
has been resorted 
to in some old Eng- 
lish plaster houses. 
Che effect is good. 
Another method of 
treatment is to 
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An example of sgraffito work—the top coat 
of light plaster is scratched away in parts 
to show the darker color below 
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scour the wall so that the aggregate (the 
broken stone or gravel) may be exposed by 
the removal of all the superfluous small parti- 
cles of cement. A good deal of variety can 
thus be gained. Then again, the wall may be 
“smooth-washed,” or it may be “sand-floated,” 
a finish that produces great uniformity of ap- 
pearance though it sometimes gives the im- 
pression of sandpaper, or, last of all, it may be 
“pebble-dashed.” Good pebble-dashing is 
highly desirable. The rough surface has great 
light-absorbent qualities and, in a bright cli- 
mate, tones down the lines of the building and ll 
prevents the general effect of glaring hardness. 
Pebble-dash, too, offers an exceptionally good 
holding surface for any colored wash that it 
may be expedient to apply. One architect has 
achieved a particularly pleasing result with a 
pebble-dashed concrete wall by having the 
workmen go over the whole surface with 
whitewash brushes dipped in a wet mixture of 
cement and water. He has thus secured a beautiful, mellow gray. 
There can be no doubt that modern architecture will undergo 
certain modifications because of the increasing use of reinforced 
concrete as a building material. Concrete architecture, we ma) 
be sure, will not follow the lines of stone or brick masonry, nor 
the lines of steel or wood structures, except where identical prin- 
ciples of construction compel it to do so. Utility and necessity 
will be the two chief determining factors of its future. Being cut 
off by considerations of cost from mouldings, string courses and 
other natural forms of ornamentation for the builder in stone, 
brick or wood, the concrete architect must perforce find some 
other means of expression, and compulsory simplicity will doubt- 
less bring about a more serious study of the resources and re- 
quirements of artistic proportion and beauty of simple form and 
lines. In contemplating this impending change we should bear in 
mind that there are already certain well-developed styles of archi- 
tecture that can most readily be translated into concrete and 
adapted to expression in that material. Some of the old Italian 
buildings furnish us with excellent examples in this respect. 
While the architect of a concrete house is deprived of many de- 
vices of ornamen- 
tation by the limita- 
tions of his mate- 
rial, nevertheless 
some avenues of 
decoration are wide 


af re , A : “ty 
The Loggia degli Innocenti, Florence—the 


typical Italian architecture in which the 
use of stucco is particularly suitable 





Another instance of the Englsh parge work where the 
detail, however, is rather heavy. Compare this with 
modern work at bottom of page 443 
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The smooth cement base, belt course below the second-story windows, and the re- 
cessed panels below the arches, give the house its character. O. C. Hering, architect 





by stenciling with cement washes in subdued colors. Louis Boyn- 
ton, architect 


open to him. Countersunk panels he can use to advantage, while 
moulded panels, either plain or judiciously colored, make an agree- 
able and striking relief to the monotony of the wall. Colored tiles 
and mosaics, too, may be used in the bed of the wall. The prevailing 
neutral gray of concrete walls forms an excellent foil for colors, 
and it is to be hoped that our present foolish timidity about their 
use may soon be a thing of the past. Even where neither color nor 
moulded panels are used, 
plain countersunk panels, 
finished with a face differ- 
ent from the rest of the 
wall, afford a welcome di- 
versity. Good results from 
the use of pillars, also, are 
always possible, 

When we turn to stucco 
we find a bewildering num- 
ber of ways in which it may 
be legitimately and effect- 
ively employed. In com- 
bination with timber, brick 
and stonework it is entirely 
satisfactory. It is when it 
is used as a complete outer 
coating over stone, brick or 
tile that the danger of aus- 
(Continued on page 474) 
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Owing to the peculiar features of the sloping site, Mr. Wadsworth’s house is an interesting example of the irregular plan—something 
that is not often seen in houses of this moderate size 
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All the irregularity is taken It will be noticed that there are two main entrances, each of The angularity is confined 


up in the hall and pantry which leads into the hall to hall and bathroom 


Even with its radical departure from conventional right- Beyond the dining-room at the right lies the screened piazza, 
angledness, the hall, with its landing at the turn of the reached by a doorway that has replaced the window shown 
stairs, is by no means displeasing in the plan 


THE HOME OF MR. DEXTER E. WADSWORTH, QUINCY, MASS. J. Sumner Fowler, architect 
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There is no question as to the desirability of stucco for the summer home among the trees. No other material for the walls seems so cool 
and inviting 


THE HOME OF 
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MR. EDWARD F. BEALE 
STRAFFORD 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mellor & Meigs 


architects 
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Waste space in the upper hall has been 


A plan nearly square and with but one , ; he 
brought to the irredueible minimum 


chimney—the most economical type 


The recessed fire-corner, made necessary by the one chimney, The door on the landing leads down into the kitchen—making one 
rather adds to the living room’s attractiveness staircase serve the house 
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anda invite all one pare hour lt seem 
time to pause in garden worl ind iti 
but not to loat lt is ti pause and 
check up your work, at to take stock 
for lat ummel in hor init upply 


ot vege table 


In the Flower Garden 


PTENTLON must be given to all the 
little seedlings that will be coming 
Whether 
eed-bed or in their perma 
nent places, they must not be allowed to get 
too big before thinning, and without thin 
ning it will be impossible to get thick stocky 
plants, that will give satisfactory results 
when put in their permanent positions 
Sorts that tend to run up into one straight 
stalk should be pimched back a third or a 
half when they are budded, to induce a 
branching growth 
Do not neglect t 


along from seed sown last month 


they are im the 


take plants that are 


apt to become bent or “lodged” by wind 
and rain, espe tally when the y are planted 
in exposed position Chestnut stakes, 


one-quarter to one inch in diameter, may 
be had cheaply of any local mulling com 


pany, and cheaply cut in desired lengths, 


pointed and paimed at home Painted 
green or white, and used with rafha 

either in its natural brown color or dyed 
green—they make neat, inconspicuous sup 


ports and by being stored under cover im 
winter will last many veat 

Do not overlook the fact that it is just 
as necessary to maintain a il muleh, by 
frequent cultivation, in the flower beds, 
and even around hrubs 
and vines, as it is to properly cultivate 
the vegetable garden. Light dressings of 
nitrate of soda, or of liquid manure, will 
often produce surpt 


lated plant 


isingly good results 


Getting Plants from Left Overs 


H AVE vou any Beg nia It so, take 


ome of the leaves and after making 
several inch cuts in them lav them on a 


box of coat and, dampened, and in the 





lad to answer subscriber's queries pertaining to individual problems connected with the 


unds When a direct persona eply ww desired 


i 


course of a few weeks you will have a 
new plant from each place of incision. 
lhis is mighty interesting and profitable 
work. Or have yon any dracenas that 
have been doing poorly? Cut up the stem 
into several pieces and bury them in 
coarse sand that is kept damp, but never 
yey. ach piece will give you a 
new plant. Boston Fern also multiplies 
very rapidly. An old plant that is going 
back should not be doctored. One young 
plant is better than a dozen old ones. Sep 
arate the old plant and pot the divisions. 
hen during the summer plunge them out 
in the ground and see that the little run 
ners that they throw off have a smooth 
piece of ground to spread on. From these 
runners dozens of new plants will spring 


LOM) s/ 


up. This is the way to get new thrifty 
plants. 

\re there any hydrangeas in the cel 
lar? ‘lake some cuttings and start them 


It is not too late to plant bulbs of the gladi- 
olus which will well repay your trouble 
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ft 


please enclose a self-adddressed stamped envelope 


in sand. They will take hold without any 
trouble and later the small plants can be 
set out for the season and by fall will be 
worth looking at. This is a cheap way to 
get a stock of hydrangeas. There is no 
difficulty about it; it is just as simple as 
the directions | give. 

Do you admire the Boston Ivy? You 
can have all you want by taking cuttings 
and starting them in loam. ‘They root 
easily. 

Saved any cannas? If so separate 
them and either pot each piece or put them 
all in a shallow box with loam. If you 
haven't any and would like a beauty, buy 
a couple of clumps of King Humbert and 
separate them. One good sized clump will 
give you many plants, for each tiny piece 
will make a new plant. All that is neces- 
sary is to have an eye in the piece. 

One thing you can do in the seedling 
line is to start some Grevillia robusta. 
The seed is very cheap and the methods 
of propagation are very simple. The 
plant is most beautiful and not used as 
generally as it should be. Start the seeds 
in shallow boxes and pot the seedlings 
when sufficiently large. The resulting 
plants will more than please you, for they 
grow very rapidlv and the fern-like mark- 
ings of the leaves make them seem almost 
fragile, but, on the contrary, they are 
really tough. They are to be recommend- 
ed highly for a house plant and will 
weather conditions that the ordinary palm 
would go down under. I have had a 
couple in the house this winter and their 
keeping qualities certainly surprised me. 
They are most attractive. Take three or 
four small plants and put them in a large 
pot with a larger plant for a centre and 
you will have a stunning combination. 
There is no mystery about starting them. 
Just sow the seed as you do any other 
seed and results will speedily come. L. D. 


Cultivation of the Gladiolus 


[N cultivating the gladiolus the first con- 
sideration is to obtain fine varieties 
from the florists, or of your neighbor who 
makes a specialty of this popular flower. 
\ study of reliable floral catalogues will 
help in the selection. 
A friend of the writer is in love with this 
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culture, and plants, each year, three hun- 
dred of the choicest bulbs for her own 
private use. She did not purchase this 
amount to begin with, but she let them 
multiply, saving the corms each year, until 
now she has the above number of bulbs. 

The gladiolus is not over particular 
about soil; a light, loamy, rich soil, and 
considerable moisture suits it well. Plant 
rather deep, from four to five inches ; they 
are less liable to need support; but if the 
soil is heavy, not so deep. Set the bulbs 
two inches apart in the row, and the .rows 
six inches apart: 

The time of planting may vary with cir- 
cumstances. If a succession of bloom is 
desired, plant the first as soon as the 
ground is in good condition, and not in 
danger of a hard frost—the plants with- 
stand a light frost—a light covering will 
prove a safeguard, if caught by a severe 
frost. 

With the first planting do not use the 
largest bulbs ; keep them for the second or 
third planting, as the larger bulbs with- 
stand the dry heat of summer better than 
the smaller ones. This succession of plant- 
ing, with a two weeks’ interval between, 
inay be continued profitably as late as the 
middle of June, or even later, acording to 
some specialists, but the months of August 
and September being notably hot and dry, 
the later plantings are much more likely to 
be less luxuriant, unless moisture is plenti- 
fully supplied. With these later plantings 
it is not difficult to find places, as some 
early vegetable has been used, leaving va- 
cancies which can be utilized in this way. 

It is better to plant the gladiolus in beds, 
or groups, rather than in rows, as the 
plants help to sustain each other; but 
where they must be supported, tie to a 
stake carefully placed at the side of the 





Why not use part of this spring in propagat- 
ing from your old plants? Pandanus Veitch 
can be sprouted in damp sand 





several inch cuts and spread carefully on 
damp sandy earth 


Leaf propagation is one of the most inter- 
esting of garden practices. Begonia leaf 
showing the roots starting from the in- 
cisions 


bulb, or place stakes at intervals around 
the bed, and wind a strong cord around, 
which will keep the heavy stalks from fall- 
ing outside the bed. Some prefer to nail 
strips of lath to the top of the stakes, and 
wind twine over the top both ways, form- 
ing a small square for the spikes to pass 
up through, which steadies them against 
the wind. 

For bouquets cut the stalks when about 
half grown; they develop in water until 
the last bud is open. With this kind of 
cultivation the gladiolus will prove a 
joy through the summer. To continue it 
from year to year great care should be ex- 
ercised in removing and storing the bulbs 
and little corms or bulblets for the increase 
of desirable varieties, remembering to give 
new locations for each year’s planting, to 
avoid deterioration. At least one year 
should intervene between bulbs occupying 
the same ground. 

Harvest the bulbs before severe frosts, 
keeping your varieties separate as much as 
possible ; put in a cool, dry place for dry- 
ing out and fuly maturing. 
tops and store the bulbs in shallow boxes 
and baskets in a cool, dark cellar, being 
careful not to pile them much. Plant the 
little sets thickly in the spring, very much 
like sweet peas, and you will be rewarded 
the following year with much added bloom. 

M. A. NicHors 


Leaves of Begonia Rex root easily if given 


Cut off the. 


In the Vegetable Garden 


I° is time now either to plant or to start 

the last crops, and the tender ones 
which cannot safely be put in until settled 
warm weather has come to stay. These 
crops may be considered in three groups. 
(1) Vegetables to be started, such as cab- 
bages, cauliflower, endive, kohl-rabi, let- 
tuce, broccoli, Brussell’s sprouts, kale and 
second transplanting of late celery. (2) 
Vegetables to be sown or planted, that 
should not with safety be put in during the 
first half of May—pole beans, lima beans, 
pole limas, eggplant, okra, peppers, melons, 
pumpkins and squash. (3) Succession or 
last plantings of early vegetables for fall 
and winter use—such as beet, carrot, corn, 
cucumber, tomato, kohl-rabi, lettuce, peas, 
radish and turnip. 


Vegetables to be Started 
A! this season of the year, when the 


ground is often dry as dust, and no 

rain may fall for weeks, more care will be 
needed to get seedlings of cabbage, lettuce, 
etc., started along than was required in 
early spring, when everything that can 
grow pushes up to the light. If empty 
coldframes are at hand, they will make a 
good place for starting such seeds. Put in 
several inches of clean fresh earth, run 
through a quarter-inch screen. If it is 
heavy, lighten by mixing with it a sufficient 
amount of leaf-mould and sand. If no 
coldframes are available, make a bed in a 
convenient place where it can be watched 
and watered if necessary. A bed four feet 
wide and ten feet long will give sufficient 
space for starting several hundred plants. 
A day or two before you are ready to 

(Continued on page 454) 
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A cutting from a rubber plant with the roots 


which it has developed within two weeks 
after planting 
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Rugs for Bungalows 


A* excellent rug for use in the country 
' , 


house or bungalow ts the Caledon 
Rug. This rug is made in Scotland, of 
wool, the dyes of which are sunproof. They 
cannot lhe ab olutely yuaranteed against 
continuous strong sunlight, but the effect, if 
a little fading does take place, is rather 


more desirable than otherwise, as it only 
softens the whole effect, blending one tone 
into another Liowever, they may be safe 
ly called “unfadeable,” as the change, if 
any, is very slight, merely harmonizing the 
whole 

Another very desirable fea 
ture of the Caledon Rug is 
that it can be made to you 


own color lt 1s sometimes 
difficult in carrying out the 
color scheme of a room to pro 
vide a floor covering that will 


harmonize with the other fur 
nishing, but in the case of 
these rugs you can submit 
water color slips of the three 
main colors of your room, des 
ignating which is to be the 
body color, the color of the 
design, and the outline colo 
These must be judiciously at 
ranged so that the main color 
will be soft and unobtrusive 
If a brilliant color is used, 
have it for some small pattern 
of the design. A soft buff ot 
tan 1s usually the best colo 
for the outline and with the 
two intermediate tones mack 
by the interweaving of the 
three principal colors, the ef 
fect will be of a five-color rug 

Caledon Rugs are made in 
various patterns, some with 
all-over designs and others 
with a plain background with 
a wide border for large rugs, 
or a narrow border. scarcely 
more than six inches, for 
small rugs. No rug is woven 
less than one yard wide, and 
these, made in any length, are 
for halls or bathrooms. The 
designs are running flower: 
patterns or repeating patterns 


to individual problems of interior decoration and furnishing. 
ease enclosed a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


of conventionalized flowers in charming 
art nouveau designs. 

These rugs are particularly appropriate 
for a summer cottage or bungalow. The 
weave is close and firm, so the rugs are a 
good weight and are very easy to keep 
clean, a sweeping with the carpet-sweeper 
every day maintains them in excellent con- 
dition. The permanence of the colors is 
a very desirable quality for the rug that is ferred. 
exposed to much sunshine, as all furnish- 
ings of a summer house are very likely 





When an immediate reply is desired, 


One would imagine that a made-to-order 
rug would be very expensive, but these 
wool rugs are cheap enough. The price is 
reckoned at $4.00 a square yard for the 
lighter weight, or $6.50 a square yard for 
a very heavy weave. This makes the 
lighter weight rug, which measures 9 x9Q, 
cost $36.00, or $48.00 fora 9 x 12 rug—and 
so on. The lighter weight rug is usually pre- 
The Caledon rug can be woven 
almost any size. There are a few sizes for 
which looms have not been provided, but 


to be. many more than the regular stock sizes are 





A rug which can be woven to order for you in colors and designs 
to match the rest of the furnishings. This border matches the 
freize on the wall paper 
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to be had in these made-to- 
order rugs. 

Perhaps the very best fea- 
ture of all is that the rug made 
to your order and color 
scheme is not to be seen in 
every store or other homes. 
You have something distinct- 
ive, and the stranger on enter- 
ing your home knows that you 
have given time and thought 
and personal attention to the 
furnishing of your house. 

There are more expensive 
and more elegant rugs which 
may be made to your own de- 
sign as well as color scheme. 
A very heavy hand-tufted rug 
made in Ireland is called the 
Donegal and costs from $15.00 
to almost $100.00 a square 
yard. A little less expensive 
rug which may be made to 
order in color and design is a 
Scotch axminster, which costs 
from about $12.00 to $50.00 a 
square yard. 


A Spring Cleaning Sug- 
gestion 
H' )W many times do we 


hear, “Oh, I wonder 
what I can do for this stub- 
born drawer’? It may be 
either in the bureau or the 
buffet, or the desk or in the 
kitchen cabinet, yet the person 
who makes the impatient ex- 
clamation is generally the one 
who forgets in the next minute 
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A plate of the unbreakable Swedish ware so 
serviceable for the rougher usage of the 
summer cottage 


only to make the same comment on the very 
next occasion the self-same drawer has to 
be opened. A little of the common yellow 
soap rubbed along the grooves on which 
the drawer slides and on the edges of the 
drawer itself would eliminate the trouble. 





China for Summer Cottages 


6) F all the china especially designed for 
the tables of summer cottages and 
bungalows none is prettier or more service- 
able than the Swedish ware, which is said 
to be as nearly unbreakable as it is possible 
for china to be. It is noticeably light in 
weight, but quite tough, owing to the large 
amount of bone used in making it, and the 
decorations are in pale yellows and pinks 
and greens, just the colors for summer use. 
As it is an open-stock china, sold by the 
piece and not by the set, any quantity may 
be had, and pieces that are broken can 
readily be replaced. 

Another style that is dainty and prom- 
ises to be popular is patterned after the 
familiar Dresden china, and, while inex- 
pensive, does not look cheap, as so many 
imitations do. It shows tiny flowers in 
the most delicate of colorings placed singly 
on a plain white ground, with sometimes a 
thin line of gold around the edge of the 
plate. Most of the new china shown this 
season is in fact distinctly simple in dec- 
oration and dainty in color, as opposed to 
the large figures in rather gaudy reds and 
blues that decorated the cottage ware of 
a few seasons ago. 

The plain white china ornamented with 
a gold rim, which is much used and always 
suitable, may be had in various qualities 
and at prices to correspond. There are 
of course some people who prefer to keep 
to a standard pattern in white and gold or 
blue and white for summer use, but some- 
how a design of flowers with just a bit 
of color seems rather more attractive for 
the season of recreation and outdoor 
pleasures. 

By way of novelty for the blue and 
white enthusiasts the well-known pat- 


The upper picture shows a beautiful Adam 
design in green; below is a tasteful nas- 
turtium motif in yellow, brown and green 


terns that have been used for generations 
are reproduced with additional decorations 
of gold. One of the more expensive sets 
shows the familiar willow pattern; lovers, 
doves, irate father, bridge and all, in a 
rather deep blue intermingled with an 
elaborate design done in gold, producing 
an effect that is decidedly rich. The idea 
is not confined to the more expensive 
china, however, for many of the cheaper 
sets in blue and white are ornamented with 
just a touch of gold to bring out the blue. 

A moderate-priced ware that seems par- 
ticularly suited to summer use on account 
of its durability as well as the fitness of 
its decorations is the yellowish china with 
a design in a flat stenciled effect. Hereto- 
fore the pattern has been one of poppies 
in plain green or a combination of green 
and red, but a nasturtium design, new this 
season, is even more satisfactory than the 
poppies. The nasturtiums, yellow with 
brown centers, are wonderfully natural- 
looking, and with the green leaves on a 
cream ground they make one of the most 
desirable patterns, either for the small 
bungalow or the country house. 

One of the newest patterns has a par- 
ticularly cool and summer-like appearance, 
owing to the several shades of green that 
are cleverly work into the decoration. The 
irregularly-shaped edges are outlined in 





A most attractive plate with a Dresden pat- 
tern, inexpensive yet dainty and delicately 
colored 


dark green, while a design composed of 
medallions and festoons of the tiniest 
leaves in lighter greens ornaments the rims 
of the plates and the sides of the other 
pieces. 

Practically all of this china for summer 
use is to be had in any desired quantity as 
well as by the set, and much of it is in- 
expensive. A set of one hundred pieces 
of an exceedingly attractive design may 
be had for $25 or $24.75 to be exact, and 
from that figure the prices go up to $100 
and over. 


The Finest Furniture Polish 


CCORDING to the best cabinet- 
maker in our city, the best possible 
furniture or piano polish is composed of 
equal parts of sewing-machine oil and 
vinegar. It will remove white marks 
caused by heat and dampness, and both 
cleans and polishes the wood. 

A friend of mine keeps her piano like 
new by wiping it with a chamois skin 
wrung out of cold water, doing but little 
at a time, and drying immediately with a 
soft cloth. This is good, but the oil and 
vinegar does more than cleanse. 


Protection for Wall Paper 


HAD often wanted to rearrange the 
pictures in the various rooms of my 
house, but owing to the unfaded and espe- 
cially bright condition of the paper under- 
neath them I was obliged to let them re- 
main in their usual positions. 

This spring I have had my rooms done 
with fresh paper, and while the paper- 
hangers were at the house they told me that 
if I would put a push-pin in the wall at 
each corner of the lower edge where the 
picture rested on the paper, I would over- 
come this unsightly condition of the paper 
underneath. The glass-headed push-pins 
cause the picture to remain out a little way 
from the wall, allowing the air to circulate 
all around it, thus keeping the condition of 
the paper even. 
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LABOR-SAVING SCHEMES 


When the Drain is Clogged 


"To re e the struction fro the 
‘ rere it) ip i Tit t 
«li ly f n ng at 
a ufhicient quantit ot an good soap 
| \ | ve trong ] | trie 
NutIO I thi Link pipe pen the 
faucet, then the if running 
pla @ tiv pal t the hand ove the mouth 
of the pipe and pump up and nin sucl 
inannes to Luise uction though the 
pip lhe obstructior will usuall oon 
be removed (yf 


How to Take Up Flooring in the 


House 
W HENEVER it 1s necessary to ta! 
up a ection t | ri ror an 
purpose hethe t he | team or hot 
water heatin pay " electri 
ligrlit ire t] ’ I l ( ! cle 
spair tor thr afety of her floor ‘ pecial 
ly is is often the cas the t fine 
woo irefully stained and polished. Few 
workmen understand the art f «dome 
this lhe tollowme hint Vore glean 
trom thi experience ft havi { ( e work 
of this kind done about the ust 
One method 1 mply to destroy lengths 
ot! th rive, using rm material I covVvel 
the opening Phi nethod will be found 
very expensive in the end. It will require 
an endl amount of an expert painter 
time to darken the new material to match 
the old t however, the ommon 


meth ad of doing thre worl 
\ far better plan 1 the fol Ving which 


takes but little tine brietl the idea 1 
to cut the tonen trom two stru f floor 
ing laid side b ide, which wall allow 
them to be removed without any injut 

If done in the following manner, when it 
is relaid, no injury 1s noticeabl \ ver\ 
fine chisel. about one-half twnch wide, 

inserted between the strips of flooring at 


their end and driven down with a han 
mer until the tongue is cut through. Then 
tongus 


cut as far as the first beam The saw 1 


a “ke hol iW is used, and the 


held at quite an angle when cutting the 


tongue. It necessary of course to use 
the chisel avain on the rele f each bean 
opposite the saw When the tongue has 
been cut as far as necessary on one strip 
that on the strip next t t is also cut 
Then at the ends of both the strips the 
chisel is driven through at an angle and 
the saw meserted and both pieces cut 
It is obvious that when thx ire laid 
pl ee again, and nailed, and a hitth Val 


nish of the right color applied, that wher: 


the, have been taken up 1 scarcel\ notice 
able | have ci covered rrveé very poo! 
work where other meth were em 


ployed To start the hole tor the saw to 
be imserted a bit and brace was used to 
bore a hole! In another house. after the 


AND 


SHORT CUTS IN THE 
strips had been removed, another wide 
strip was put down instead, of course 


spoiling the appearance of the floor. With 
the method above described I have known 
fine flooring to be removed, and after it 
was replaced it was difficult to locate the 
spot, unless a person knew exactly where 
to look. So many old houses are being 
wired for electricity that this method is 
very valuable oe eA 


A Picture Frame Suggestion 


M ANY old-fashioned 
are 


‘ spoiled by 
either too 


picture-frames 
; over-decoration : 
great width or a combination of 
Where the outer 
rim of gilding may be removed, leaving a 


inple 


vood and gilt carving 


frame of wood, the change makes 





A clever method of tree doctoring accom- 
plished by hammering lead sheathing over 
the cut limb 


ll the difference between vulgarity and 
good taste. Often a few strokes of a ham- 
mer or the use of a screwdriver will ac 
omplish such amputation with gratifying 
results mB. S. 3. 


A Camp Cupboard 


fellow-campers filled me with 


Soi 
\ 


envy at sight of their two fine cup- 
boards hese proved to be simply boxes 


with one a door and at- 
Inside, cleats 


accommodate the 


side made into 
tached with leather hinges 
nailed 
emovable shelves. 


were 


light, I 


acTOSsS to 


‘For the trips to and from camp, these 
were merely packing boxes, the shelves 
being slipped all together into one side. 
\tter the stores and bedding were re- 


moved, they were “set up,” and were the 
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greatest convenience the camp contained. 
Leather handles made them easy to lift 
when full. The boxes were painted neatly. 
Camps and rented cottages seldom have 
adequate cupboard room, while this also 
disposes of the packing boxes which are 
often a burden in limited space. 
A. M. A. 


Starting Rose Cuttings 


LADY unusually successful in start- 
ing rose slips gives this as her 
' secret : 

She takes each little cutting, after it has 
stood a few hours in water to freshen its 
stem, and makes a ball of clay around the 
end or joint where the roots will start. 
Chis ball she forms with her hands, press- 
ing it as hard as possible, and making it 
somewhat larger than a baseball. This 
she plants in the earth just as though it 
were a bunch of roots. In this way she 
seldom loses a cutting, and finds she can 
grow the most delicate varieties. 

L. M. ( 


Protection from Sun 


AFTER having suffered a slight sun- 
stroke, | find it impossible to go into 
the garden for even a short time without 
protection. For avery small sum we pur- 
chased one of the large umbrellas used for 
advertising purposes, and my husband 
wired the handle securely to a stout stick 
sharpened at the end. Now, when desir- 
ing to pick a few berries or vegetables | 
plant my umbrella, and work beneath its 
shade without discomfort or fear of in- 
jury. This would prove an excellent thing 
for children who have no shade in which 
to play. A. M.A. 


Tree Doctoring. 

ROBABLY there is no country where 

there is such a universal interest in 
gardening as in England. Almost every 
one has his garden plot, from the few 
square feet of the cottager to the wide 
acres of the landed proprietor. Conse 
quently nearly everyone is proficient in the 
art, and considerable ingenuity is shown, 
especially in the trimming of vines and 
hedges and pruning of trees. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a tree wound 
and a successful means of doctoring it, 
practised by an English gardener. Because 
of the exposed position where the branch 
was sawed off, something more permanent 
than a liquid coating was sought for, and 
a sheet of lead sheathing used. By simply 
bending this over the amputated branch 
and hammering with a fairly broad-faced 
hammer, a hermetical casing of great dura- 
bility was formed. This was sufficient to 
prevent decay and allow the natural 
growth of the tree to proceed unhindered. 


A. W. D. 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust ~ 
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Westminster Street, West Fitchburg, Mass., constructed with Tarvia 


Fitchburg’s Experience With Tarvia 














ITCHBURG, Mass., has solved the 

problem of road maintenance and 

dust prevention. For old roads re- 
quiring only a superficial treatment, Fitch- 
burg uses Tarvia B, while for more thorough 
renewals, Tarvia A is used. 

Fitchburg’s experience with Tarvia dates 
from 1908. Three sections of road, aggre- 
gating a mile in length, were built with 
Tarvia A as a binder. 

Writing in the Municipal Journal of 
July 6, 1910, Mr. David A. Hartwell, the 
City Engineer of Fitchburg states: ‘‘The 
work laid in 1908 has passed through two 
winters and is in such excellent condition 
that there is no question about continuing 
this class of work in Fitchburg.” 

He also states: “In 1908 about 10,000 
square yards of old macadam road in a 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
New York, 
Kansas City, 


Chicago, 


Philadel phia, Boston, 
Pittsburg, 


Minneapolis, 


New Orleans, 


number of streets was treated with Tarvia 
B at an expense of 7.2 cents a square yard. 

This work was very successful and highly 
satisfactory. While such treatment is only 
designed as a superficial treatment, and 
was applied as a dust preventive, yet after 
about two full years of service much of it 
is in excellent condition. 

The abrasion of the stone from traffic is 
much less and so the life of the road has 
been lengthened as well as the nuisance of 
dust largely abated.” 

Scores of towns have learned the same 
lesson that Fitchburg has and are using 
one of the three Tarvia treatments yearly 
on enormous areas to preserve their roads 
and prevent dust. 

Illustrated booklets regarding same on 
request. 
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St. Louis, 
Seattle, 


London, Eng. 
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Asbestos “Century” Shingle Roof-—-Residence of Dr. Thomas H. Bowman, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Asbestos “Century” Shingles 
‘*The Roof that Outlives the Building” 

SK any of your neighbors who have used Asbestos 
“‘Century”’ Shingles about this practical lightweight 
rooting of reinforced concrete—the one really per- 

manent roofing material known to science. 

Reinforced concrete has stood the test of every cli- 

mate under the sun—of the most disastrous fires in the 
world’s history —and of centuries of time. 

Asbestos “Century” Shingles need no ver gray), Slate (blue-black), and Indian 
repairs—no painting Lhey ire inde Red—in numerous shapes and sizes. Get 
structible—weatherproof—fireproof—time all the facts about these shingles from 
proof. Cannot rot, rust, crack, split of your responsible roofer—or ask us, Write 
bliste; tor our illustrated Booklet C, “Points on 

You can get Asbestos “Century” Shin Roofing.” _ You'll find it full of valuable 
gles in three colors—Newport Gray (si information about roofing 

The Keasbey & Mattison Company 
Factors 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
* 
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Any lady or gentleman requiring their services can have 
them by applying to us. No fers. Please give particulars TELEPHONE 2970 MADISON 
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Julies Rochrs Co., Exotic Nurseries, Rutherford, N. J. 
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Garden Suggestions and Querries 

(Continued from page 449) 
sow the seed, give the bed a thorough 
soaking, if the soil is dry. Then, when it 
has dried out to the proper condition (so 
that it will not be at all sticky or lumpy 
when you work it), make the drills six 
inches apart and a quarter to a half inch 
deep, according to the seeds to be sown. 
Sow the seed thinly. If the ground has 
been made properly moist, and the seed 
is good, almost everyone will germinate; 
and it is better not to have to thin out very 
much, as the plants remaining are likely to 
be injured. Five or six seeds to the inch 
will be enough, if the seed is fresh and 
strong. 

If the weather is very hot and dry it may 
be necessary to shade the seed-bed until 
the seedlings break ground. With very 
fine seed, and with lettuce and celery, the 
shading is very important. In old cold- 
frames it is easily given by supporting the 
sash, a foot or more above the frames, and 
spraying or sprinkling with a solution of 
plaster, lime or clay, and water, to make 
the glass opaque (or light frames, 3ft. x 6, 
covered with protecting cloth, are still bet- 
ter. These may be made at a total expense 
of twenty-five to forty cents, and are useful 
in many ways). 

As the plants grow tall, cut back one-half 
of the leaves, thus inducing a thick, stocky 
growth. Keep the bed clean and the sur- 
face loose at all times and the day before 
transplanting, if the soil is dry, give the 
plants a copious soaking. 

THE HEAT LOVERS 

Nothing is gained by attempting to start 
the pole-beans before warm weather comes, 
but everything should be ready when it 
does come to give them a quick start and 
rapid growth. To this end special hills are 
prepared, by digging out the soil and in- 
corporating old, fine manure. If the sod 
is heavy, add leaf mould or sand. Sow ten 
or fifteen beans in a circle, marking a place 
for the pole—if it is not already in place— 
and cover not more than two inches deep. 
When well up, thin out to two or three 
plants, and watch for the first “runners” 
which may need to be started up the poles. 
In sowing limas, try to select a time after 
rain and when it does not seem likely that 
one will occur for several days more. 
Plant with the eye down, and if the soil is 
at all wet or heavy, cover in the drill with 
sand, or the light soil from some other 
place. Okra seed rots very quickly in 
damp soil. Sow several seeds in a place, 
making the hills about two feet apart, and 
thin out to the best plant when well up. 

Special preparation of hills for melons 
and squashes was described in the May 
House & GarpEN. In growing the vine 
vegetables the best way to fight the various 
bugs which are the special enemies of these 
plants, is to use bottomless boxes eighteen 
to twenty-four inches square, and eight 
inches deep, covered with mosquito wire 
netting, or protecting cloth. For further 
information about fighting these and other 
plant pests read the article on page 424 of 
this magazine. 
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For peppers, and especially for egg- 
plants, the ground cannot be made too rich. 
They should be put firmly in specially pre- 
pared hills, and, unless the ground is very 
rich, enriched with liquid manure, hen- 
manure, guano or cottonseed meal. It will 
be well, if possible, to keep them within 
reach of the hose, as the egg-plants espe- 
cially will need plenty of moisture to ma- 
ture large fruit. Most persons still have 
the idea that peppers are just as hot as they 
sound, but the new large mild varieties, 
such as Ruby King and Chinese Giant, are, 
when well grown, so thick and mild that 
they can be sliced and eaten like cucumbers 
or tomatoes. To those who are not yet 
familiar with their merits, they will prove 
a revelation. 

In growing egg-plants the worst enemy 
is the potato bug. Use arsenate of lead and 
other remedies suggested on page 425. 

SUCCESSION AND LATE CROPS 

In sowing succession and winter crops, 
by seed, be exceedingly careful in hot 
weather to make the seeds firm in the soil. 
After sowing, press down into the furrows 
or drills with the edge of a board or the 
sole of the foot, before covering. If using 
a seed drill, sow from half again to twice 
as deep as in spring. 

Beets may be sown until August. Give 
a good rich soil and sow two inches deep 
in rows fifteen -to eighteen inches apart. 
Carrots, to be on the safe side, should be 
in by June 15, and for the first few weeks 
great care must be taken not to let the 
weeds, which grow very quickly in the hot 
June and July days, get a start and smother 
them out. In the first stages of growth the 
plants are very small and weak, but once 
they get a good start, if ordinarily good 
culture is given, there will be no danger 
from weeds. The soil should be deep, and 
finely worked, so that the roots will make a 
smooth, even growth. 

Sweet corn may be sown, if the early 
varieties are used, as late as July 4 and 
still mature good ears in weather at all 
favorable. Kohlrabi and lettuce are often 
sown where they are to be grown. Firm- 
ing in the soil is of the utmost importance 
in getting a good stand. 

Late plantings of peas should be made 
two to three inches deep, in the coolest soil, 
with the most moisture, available. For 
succession plantings the wrinkled sorts, al- 
though they require bushing, will give by 
far the most satisfaction, as they are a 
hundred per cent. better in quality. Boston 
Unrivaled (an improved strain of Tele- 
phone) is one of the best. 

Select a few of the most forward of 
your tomato plants and try to get the to- 
matoes ahead of anything your neighbors 
will have. Give a top dressing of nitrate 
of soda early in June, and one of muriate 
of potash or of ashes toward the end of 
the month. Keep all suckers pinched off, 
and after half a dozen bunches have 
formed, cut back the top. Train to stakes 
or trellis, of course, and when the fruit is 
half developed, pinch out large leaves that 
shade it too much. Paper bags tied over 
the bunches will insure fine surfaced 





Suggestion 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers play an 
important part during the month 


of brides and roses. 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


served with ices, frozen puddings and bever- 
ages, add the final touch of elegance and hos- 
pitality to every sepaeb~tienile or elaborate. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—Confections 


of rare goodness with a coating of 
creamy chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Rare China, Pewter, 
Old Lamps, Andirons, Etc. 


NO REPRODUCTIONS 
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698 Lexington Avenue 
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Do You 
Smoke 
Advertising? 


or Cigarets? 
Read This 


The usual way of 
putting a new cigaret 
on the market is simply to 
put the same old cigaret into 
a new box, and whoop ’er up! A 
big selling organization and big adver- 
tising ‘are brought to bear and big sales 
are the result. When the novelty of 
the new label wears off and the public 
is ready for a change, the process is 

repeated—and the patient public goes on smoking 
advertising—not cigarets. 

For fifteen years the public has been stampeded from one 
Cigaret to another in just this way, and about the only change it 
ever gets is from a red box to a blue one and back again—with an 
occasional dash of brown. In short, the average cigaret is not a 
smoking proposition, but a selling proposition. 


The Makaroff business is different. 








I started the manufacture of 


MAKAROFF RUSSIAN CIGARETS 


because that was the only way I could be sure of getting the hind of cigarets 
I wanted, It has grown because there are a lot of other folks who want that 
hind of a cigaret, And the number grows just as fast as people find out what 
hind of a cigaret Makaroff is. 

Just let this fact sink into your consciousness and stay there—this business 
is and always will be operated to make a certain hind of cigarets—not merfely to 
doa certain amount of business. I always have believed that if we produced 
the quality, the public would produce the sales. And that faith has been 
justified. Makaroffs are really different from other cigarets — and the differ- 
ence is all in your favor. 


You will find that you can smoke as many Makaroffs as you want without any of the 
nervousness, depression or craving" that follows the use of ordinary cigarets. 
Makaroffa are absolutely pure, clean, sweet, mild ¢ , untouched by anything whatever 


to give them artificial favor, sweetness, or to make them burn. 
Pure tebacce won't hurt you. You may not be used to it, and you may not like the first 
Makaroff, but you'll like the second one better, and you'll stick to Makaroffs forever if you 


once give them a fair chance. We have built this business on quality in the goods and 
intelligence in the smoker—a combination that simply can't lose. 


No. 15 is 15 Cents— No. 25 is a Quarter 
Plain or Cork Tips 


wt Dptatarofy-lioeHtrn 


Dealer Dealer 








Mail address, 95 Milk Street—Boston, Mass. 























Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured. It takes over twenty years 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting--thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give 
an immediate effect. Price List Naw Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES ‘ft piitsostenia, Pa. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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fruit, and slightly hasten its ripening. 

Remember that the success of spraying 
must depend entirely upon the thorough- 
ness with which it is done; and that the 
second and third applications are in many 
cases just as important as the first. Look 
up your spraying table, and attend to what 
requires attention now, if you would have 
abundance of firm beautiful fruit in the 
fall and winter. 

Keep a sharp eye in the currant bushes ; 
if the currant worms are not checked at 
the start, it will take them only a few 
days to work havoc; and in the case of 
the currant, the good foliage is doubly 
necessary because it shades the soil about 
the roots and helps maintain the moisture 
and coolness so essential to a good crop 
of this useful fruit.. In general, through- 
out June daily watchfulness is very impor- 
tant in every part of the garden. 





A Botanist’s Vacation 
(Continued from page 423) 
I have found only once in the woods in 
July; the great green orchid, which was 
best of all; and last, several varieties of 
ladies’ tresses, a field full as far as the 
eye could see, with the busy September 
bees doing their work of cross-fertilization 
from flower to flower beneath your eyes. 
They completed my orchid calendar. 

So much for the vacation in the field 
and woods. It was no less a busy one at 
home. Out-of-doors on a shady porch all 
the work of analyzing was to be finished 
with the use of a large microscope, and 
here the camera found another use. It 
made records of the parts of flowers with 
unswerving truthfulness, showing the pol- 
len on a lily peta! spilled by a large-winged 
butterfly a minute before. A! the little 
obtruding parts of the petal that protect 
the nectar troughs are shown in a photo- 
graph better than they could be drawn, so, 
if you want to teach botany, or know bot- 
any, you should take photographs of the 
flowers close by. The photographs will 
show you many things you overlooked 
when you studied the blossom at first hand. 

The hollyhock shows the crinkled tex- 
ture of the petais as they have just un- 
folded from the bud. The pistil is cov- 
ered with pollen that is spilling and falling. 

The bunch of catalpa blossoms, laid on 
a leaf and photographed, shows plainly its 
relation to the trumpet vine. This gives 
an idea of what can be done with larger 
flowers in the studio. 

It is all work, and it is all play, and that 
is what makes it a vacation. 





Modern Warfare on Garden Pests 
(Continued from page 425) 
parasitical disease. Lime, applied heavily 
to both soil and seedbed, is the only thing 
so far as found to prevent its appearance 
in infested ground, unless a two or three 
years’ rest can be given. It is preferably 
applied in the fall, but if special agricul- 
tural lime is used, may be put on in the 
spring. The only assistance for crops in- 
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fested is to help them through by giving a 
dressing of nitrate of soda, guano or other 
quick-acting fertilizer, and high piling 
with moist earth, thus giving a new stimu- 
lation and encouraging the formation of 
new roots. While this does not in any 
way cure the disease, it helps the crop to 
withstand its attack. When planning 
where to put cabbages or similar crops 
next year, be sure to use a system of rota- 
tion and to set plants grown in clean soik 

CucuMBER-BEETLE. Often the little cu- 
cumbers barely get above ground when 
the small black-and-yellow-striped cucum- 
ber-beetle attacks them. At other times he 
does not appear until after they are well 
advanced and apparently beyond injury. 
That is the time to beware! There will be 
a swarm of beetles and seriously injured 
vines before you realize what the matter 
is. The easiest and surest way to fight this 
fellow is to keep him away from your 
plants altogether by means of a screened 
box. If the beetles are in evidence when 
the vines get so large as to make it neces- 
sary to remove the boxes, keep them 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. Plaster, 
or fine ashes, kept sifted on the leaves, is 
also used, but this protects only the tops 
of the leaves. 

CucuMBER-WILT. This condition of the 
vines often accompanies the presence of 
the cucumber-beetles, and formerly was 
supposed to be the direct effect of their 
work. It is now supposed to be a disease, 
spread by the striped-beetle. The only 
remedy is to get rid of the beetles as quick- 
ly and thoroughly as possible and to col- 
lect and burn every wilted leaf or plant. 

CucuMBeER-BiicHt. This is a mildew 
which attacks both cucumbers and melons, 
the leaves turning yellow, dying in spots 
and finally drying up altogether. Upon 
the first appearance of the mildew, or 
where there is reason to fear an attack, 
spray with Bordeaux every ten days. 

CutworM. No garden pest is more ex- 
asperating than the fat, brown, clumsy- 
looking cutworm. He works at night, at- 
tacks the strongest, healthiest plants and 
cuts them off near the ground, very rarely 
eating or carrying away any of the severed 
leaves or fruit—although occasionally I 
have found such bits, especially s-nall 
onion tops, dragged off and sometimes 
buried in the soil. In small gardens the 
most effective remedy is hand-picking. As 
the worms work at night, they are readily 
found by lantern light or very early in the 
morning. In the daytime, by digging about 
in the soil at the roots of an injured plant, 
a careful search will almost invariably re- 
veal the culprit. In connection with hand- 
picking, where there is reason to fear the 
cutworm’s attacks, it is decidedly advisable 
to use a poisoned bait. This is made by 
mixing wheat bran with water into a mash, 
adding to the water before mixing, Paris 
green (powder) or arsenate of lead. This 
supper is distributed toward nightfall in 
small amounts—about a teaspoonful to a 
place—along the rows or near each plant, 
just as they are coming up, or after setting 
out. Another method, sometimes used 
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Do you know how to heat success- 
fully that cold house of yours, or 
that house you are planning to build? 
You can know if you will send for 


{ Primer about Hea 


This primer tells in simple, understandable language just what 

house heat is, how it is produced and distributed, the kinds of heat 
available, the difference between steam and hot 

What water, the part the boiler plays, why some kinds 
of heat should be avoided, where the steam-fitter 

He at comes in and, in conclusion, gives a brief, non- 

for your|| technical description of 

House? 

(A Primer for the man 
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Boilers & Radiators 


It does this, because the boiler and the radiators are the vital parts 
of any heating equipment. Pierce Boilers have made good in over 
200,000 homes during the past 35 years—made good in fuel saving, 
freedom from repairs, adaptability to conditions and in furnishing 
adequate, healthful, clean heat. Your steam-fitter can tell you 
exactly which Pierce Boiler is best suited to your home. All you 
need to know is that you want a Pierce Boiler and why. Our heat 
primer will tell you. Send for it today, it is free. 











































Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., 242 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. Showrooms in principal cities 








GINIA {OT 2,500 feet elevation. . Open all the year 
Waters, Baths, Hotels and 
Scenery nowhere equalled 


Recommended for rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases. 
Complete hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Japanese Tea Room, Golf, 
Swimming Pool, fine livery and all outdoor pastimes. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Famed for its Mountain, River and Canyon Scenery 


allows stop-over at Covington, Va., on through tickets for side 
trip to Virginia Hot Springs. Excursion ticbets at offices C. & 
. Lines and connecting lines. 


FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
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WHEN YOU BUILD (Yotvcs 


) BUILD “FOR KEEPS”! 





It's the Repair Bills that eat the Holes in the Bank Account. “‘CYPRESS LASTS FOREVER.” 


Why not “‘stop depreciation before it begins’’ — USE r 
CYPRESS sr First. This is Buying Time for those who 


WRITE TODA for Vol. 9 of the CY- 


PRESS Pocket Library 
telling about Cypress SIDING—and wy. 


CYPRESS “the —~ GREENHOUSE 


W ood"*--or for Pergolis liel- 
lives, etc. Ask greenhouse men. Get Vol. 3. 


is 3 fyYCc-oDp wn Cypress f 
VOL. 31 pean oe ypress for 


Superb grain. 
Easy to work, No pitch. The book proves, 


When planning « Mansion, a Bungalow, a Farm, a 8! 


Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. 








Working Plans Free 
Write for Vol. 6 
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VOL. (Cypress Pocket Library) is “* 
most valuable SHINGLE book 
ever printed.’” Yours by mail on request. 
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of Cypress never ‘‘run down.’ 
Vol. 22 covers Tanks and Silos also. Get it. 
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EVERY FOOT of every Porch, Sleepin 


Balcony or Fence shoul 
be CYPRESS. Vol. 16 covers it. Write today. 


eping-Porch of just a Fence, remember “With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.”* 








Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1210 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. _ 


INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. 


IF HE MASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDLATELY. 








Trim Your 
OwnHedge 


No experience required, A 
novice does better work than 
a professional using old styie 
Hedge Shears-and LOTS 
EASIER. FASTER 
Unique Hedge Trimmer | “NO STRAIGHTER 


Works like « Horse Clipper Sout prepeld OE 
On receiptof . 


Money refunded if dissatisfied after one week's trial 
FOUNTAIN CUTLERY CO. 
927 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Refer to any Bank in Philadelphia Booklet on request 


GIVE YOUR HEDGE A HAIRCUT 











GUARANTEED ROSES 


Gueranteed to live, grew and bleem,. Backed by 50 
ears of priceless experience and success. Write for {ou 
loral Guide—authority on the right varieties for every place 

and purpose. FREE to you. Get it now. Be ready for Spring. 


THE CONARD 4 JONES CO. Box (26 F WEST GROVE, PA. 




















Country Life in America 


is all you could desire if you use 


“ECONOMY” GAS 


For Lighting, Cooking, Water 
Heating, Laundry, Etc. 


“It makes the house a home’’ 
Send stamp today for “Economy 
Way” 

Economy Gas Machine Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


"Economy" Gas is automatic, Sanitary and Non-Poisonous 
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where only a dozen or so plants are set, is 
to protect each by a collar of tin or tar- 
paper sunk an inch or two into the soil 
and several inches high. 

FLea-BeetLte. This hard-shelled, far- 
hopping mite attacks potato vines and 
young cabbage, radish and. turnip plants. 
The damage done is generally much un- 
der-estimated, as the insects are so incon- 
spicuous. Thorough spraying with Bor- 
deaux or kerosene emulsion will hold them 
in check. 

Potato-BEetLe. This old reliable, sure- 
enough plague is almost certain to be 
encountered every season. He invariably 
finds the potato patch, or a few egg-plants, 
no matter how isolated they may be. The 
standard remedy for years has been Paris 
green, sprayed or put on dry with a mod- 
ern gun. Arsenate of lead is now largely 
used in place of Paris green. It has the 
double advantage of staying on much 
longer and of never burning the leaves. 
On a few rows, hand-picking of the old 
bugs and destruction of eggs, which are 
laid on the under side of the leaves, is 
quick and sure. 

Potato-Biicut. There are two forms 
of the potato-blight, early and late. Both 
are prevented by Bordeaux, 5-5-50, 
sprayed every two weeks. Remember to 
spray before the blight appears, as it is 
almost impossible to combat it successfully 
afterward. Begin the spraying early, when 
plants are about six inches high. 

Porato-Scas. This is a sort of skin 
ring-disease affecting the maturing tubers, 
sometimes so seriously as to render them 
useless for market. If the trouble is in the 
soil, it should be given several season’ rest 
from potatoes. If with the seed, soak in 
solution prepared as directed under No. Io, 
which see. Be careful not to use any 
boxes, bags or baskets for the treated seed 
that have been in contact with scabby 
potatoes. 

Root-Maccor. This insidious pest, a 
small white grub, often works havoc 
among cabbages, cauliflowers, radishes, 
turnips and onions. His presence is indi- 
cated by the wilting down of the tops dur- 
ing the heat of noontide. Destroy every 
infested plant at once, being sure to get the 
grubs up with the roots. The remaining 
plants should be treated with a half-pint 
of strong caustic lime water, or a solution 
of muriate of potash, poured about the root 
of each plant, first removing an inch or so 
of earth. Carbolic acid solution is used in 
the same way; the most effective method 
of all, however, is to make a small hole 
with the dibber, and into it drop a small 
teaspoonful of bisulphite of carbon, cover- 
ing at once. As the root maggot is first 
hatched above ground, pieces of tar-paper, 
several inches in diameter and slit from 
one side to the middle so as to fit tightly 
about the plant’s stem, are sometimes used. 
Frequent liming of the soil, and constant 
rotation, are the best means of prevention. 
Extra stimulation of the plants, as directed 
for club-root, will help carry the plants 
through. 

Rose-Buc. These unsightly gray “chaf- 
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rs” frequently come in swarms and strip 
everything clean. They prefer roses or 
grape vines, but destroy many other things 
as well. For a few vines or plants, hand- 
picking will serve. Arsenate of lead is the 
most effective spray. 

SouasH-Buc. Anyone who has ever at- 
tempted to grow squash or pumpkins is 
familiar with the large, flat, black “stink- 
bug,”’ so destructive of all running vines. 
Protection with frames and hand-picking 
are the best garden remedies. Trap-vines 
of early squash, as used for the borer, are 
used, or the old bugs, before the hatching 
season, may be trapped under old boards. 
The small, newly hatched bugs, or sap- 
sucking “nymphs,” are the ones that do the 
damage. Tobacco dust or kerosene emul- 
sion, heavily applied, will kill them. 

Tomato-Worm. This is a large green- 
horned caterpillar, very piggish and some- 
what irritable. Hand-picking, or destroy- 
ing the beautiful night-flying moth which 
lays the eggs, is the only way to combat it. 

Wuite-Fiy. This troublesome indoor 
pest fortunately does not molest us much 
in the open, but occasionally injures flow- 
ering plants and tomato and running vines. 
The young flies, which do the damage, are 
scale-like insects, found only on the under 
side of the leaves. Spray thoroughly with 
kerosene emulsion or whale-oil soap. 

Wuite Grus. The white grub, or 
muck-worm, is the larva of the common 
June-bug. It chews the roots of grasses 
and plants. When lawns are infested, the 
sod must be taken up, the grubs destroyed 
and new sod made. When the roots of 
single plants are attacked, dig out, destroy 
the grub and reset the plants if not too seri- 
ously injured. 

The various remedies mentioned above 
may all be readily prepared at home, as 
follows: 


MECHANICAL REMEDIES 


1. Covered protecting-boxes are made 
of half-inch stuff, about eight inches high 
and eighteen to twenty-four inches square. 
They are covered with mosquito netting, 
wire or “protecting-cloth’—the latter hav- 
ing the extra advantage of holding warmth 
over night. 

2. Collars are made of old cans with the 
bottoms removed, cardboard or tarred 
paper, large enough to go over the plant 
and an inch or so into the ground. 

3. Cards are cut and fitted close around 
the stem and for an inch or so upon the 
ground around it, to prevent maggots 
going down the stem to the root. Not 
much used. 


DESTRUCTIVE REMEDIES 

4. Hand-picking is usually very effect- 
ive, and if performed as follows, not very 
disagreeable: Fasten a small tin can se- 
curely to a wooden handle and fill one- 
third full of water and kerosene; make a 
small wooden paddle, with one straight 
edge and a rather sharp point; hy using 
this in the right hand and the pan in the 
left, the bugs may be quickly knocked off. 
Be sure to destroy all eggs when hand- 
picking is employed. 
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hittall Rirws 


Though Woven by Machine 


combine all the beauty of design and richness 
of color of the finest examples of Oriental 
Art, with the unvarying accuracy and 
superior technical skill of Whittall textile 
methods. 


Whittall’s Anglo-Persian 


is the most closely woven and has the finest 
texture of any rug produced in America, with 
all the intrinsic charm and merit of a priceless 
Oriental. 
@ The delightful blending of its colors, the 
y) ds . fastness of its dyes, its lustrous, velvety pile 
lead and soft, silky sheen, appeal to all those who 
he Peay ee amt ROR seek the most practical and artistic floor 
coverings at moderate expense. 
q In either the modest home or the preten- 
tious mansion, Whittall Rugs harmonize with 
and enrich their surroundings. 
@ In choosing your floor coverings, look for 
the name “Whittall’s.”” It is woven in the 
back of every rug and every yard of carpet 
we produce. 


q Our booklet-— 


“Oriental Art in American Rugs” 
contains beautiful illustrations with practical 
suggestions for selecting rugs and carpets. 
It tells you why the name “‘Whittall’s””’ 
has become known by discriminating 
_housekeepers as the “Mark of Quality.” 
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ORIENTAL RUG WEAVING 


M- J: WHIETTALL 


DEPT. S. 
WORCESTER MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 






























if you will send us the names and addresses of 25 peo- 
ple who would be apt to be interested in House & 
GarDEN and to whom we may send our circulation 
literature. 


“Low Cest Suburban Homes” abounds in helpful 
hints and suggestions for anyone interested in build- 
ing a country home anywhere. In its 62 pages it 
shows attractive houses of many ‘widely ii erent 
types, giving the floor plans and in many instances the 
prices, varying from $1,000 to $7,000, at which they 
ave been built. It is also full o pictures of interiors 
and suggestions for arrangement of the gardens and 
home grounds. Attractively illustrated and printed on 
coated paper. 

Send us 25 names and addresses and the book will 
be sent postpaid. Address Circulation Department 


HOUSE & GARDEN, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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[PROTECT You ,foore Harris Construction Co. 


coverings from injury Alao beau 

tify vo furniture by using Glass 

Onward Sliding 1 sraktere anc Pi BENJ, HARRIS, Mer. 

ane Shoe ace of cneters 

Mace in 1 eo os ies and sees Ti GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
your dealer will not supply you 


Write ue ~ Onward Mfg. Co. 
Menasha, Wisconsin, U.S. A 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont 


Real Estate & Mortgage Loans 


> oF S Te'ephone Connection 





372 Atlantic St., Stamford, Conn. 


FLEMING’S WELSH QUARRIES AND ROMAN BRINDLED TILE 


For Laterior Floors Vestibules, Porches, Terraces 
durable and “"E leaned. 


LEMING’S ADAMANTINE CLINKER BRICK 


For Stable Floors, Approaches, Areas under Porte Cocheres, and laid in designs around Sun Dial pedestals are most 
attractive 











They harmonize with every color scheme and are permanent, 


All information on application 


HOWARD FLEMING 


References to work 


95 —_ /Y¥Y 
Eaceured since iano | «2229 Broadway, New York 
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5. Kerosene emulsion is used in varying 
strengths. It is prepared as follows: Dis- 
solve one-half pound soap in one gallon of 
hot water, and (away from the stove, 
please!) add two gallons of kerosene. 
Churn or pump for five or ten minutes, 
until of the consistency of thin cream, so 
that the oil does not separate on cooling. 
This is the stock. When using, dilute with 
ten to fifteen parts of clean water. 

6. Whale-Oil Soap.—Dissolve one pound 
of soap in one gallon of hot water, and 
when using add four to six parts of water. 
(Ordinary soap will answer the purpose, 
if necessary.) 

7. Miscible Oils—They are advertised 
under several brands, for use against scale 
insects. They mix with cold water; used 
only on dormant plants and trees. 

8. Tobacco Dust.—This article varies 
greatly. Most sorts are next to worthless, 
but a few of the brands especially pre- 
pared for this work (and sold usually at 
$3 per hundred pounds, which will last 
two ordinary home gardens a whole sea- 
son) are very convenient to use, and effect- 
ive. Apply with a duster, like that de- 
scribed later. 

9g. Carbolic Acid Emulsion.—One pint 
crude acid, 1 Ib. soap and 1 gal. water. 
Dissolve the soap in hot water, and balance 
of water and pump into an emulsion, as 
described for kerosene emulsion. 

10. Corrosive sublimate is used to de- 
stroy scab on potatoes for seed by dissolv- 
ing 1 oz. in 7 gals. of water. The same 
result is obtained by soaking for thirty 
minutes in a solution of commercial for- 
malin, at the rate of 1 gill to 15 gals. of 
water. 

11. Bordeaux Mixture—This can be 
bought ready mixed in liquid or powder 
form, or may be made as follows: Take 
copper sulphate 5 lIbs., unslacked lime 5 
lbs., water 50 gals. Prepare several hours 
before required, as follows: (a) Dissolve 
the copper sulphate in 5 gals. water, sus- 
pending the crystals in a piece of bag just 
below the surface. (b) Slake the lime in 
hot water, adding the latter slowly, to do 
the work thoroughly. Add sufficient water 
to make five gallons. (c) When ready to 
use, dilute the stock sulphate solution (a) 
with water in the proportion of 5 to 50. 
Add the stock lime solution (b) in equal 
amount to the sulphate solution. 

To test the mixture, after making, get 
at a drug store a pint bottle, with a quilled 
cork, in which have dissolved 1 oz. of yel- 
low prussiate of potash. When this is 
dropped into the Bordeaux mixture, it 
should not turn brown. If it does, add 
more lime water. 


POISONOUS REMEDIES 


12. Paris Green.—This is the standard 
remedy for eating-bugs and worms. With 
a modern dusting machine it can be put on 
dry, early in the morning when the dew is 
still on. Sometimes it is mixed with plas- 
ter. For tender plants easily burned by 
the pure powder, and where dusting is not 
convenient, it is mixed with water at the 
rate of 1 Ib. to 50 to roo gals, and used as 
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aspray. In mixing, make a paste of equal 
quantities of the powder and quick-lime, 
and then mix thoroughly in the water. It 
must be kept stirred up when using. 

13. Arsenate of Lead.—This has two ad- 
vantages over Paris green: it will not 
burn the foliage and it will stay on several 
times as long. Use from 4 to Io lbs. in 
100 gals. of water; mix well and strain 
before putting in sprayer. 

14. Hellebore—A dry white powder, 
used in place of Nos. 12 or 13 on vege- 
tables or fruit that is soon to be eaten. 
For dusting, use 1 Ib. hellebore to 5 of 
plaster or flour. For watering or spraying, 
use at rate of 1 lb. to 12 gals. water. 


APPLYING POWDERS AND SPRAYS 


There are a few of the modern engines 
of destruction which every gardener should 
have. If for the present but one can be 
purchased, I would advise an automatic 
air-tank sprayer, such as illustrated on 
page 425. Almost all the powder poisons 
can be applied when held in solution in 
liquid, so the spray pump will do for both 
liquid and powders, if necessary. It will 
pay, however, especially in a garden of 
some size, to have a powder duster as well. 
The simplest forms of these are merely 
cannisters with perforated bottoms, from 
which the powder, usually mixed with 
plaster or fine’ ashes, is sifted upon the 
leaves of low-growing plants. A much 
better form, however, is the powder gun, 
which by a forced current of air blows the 
powder on in a fine, almost invisible cloud. 

3y this method pure poisons can be used 
and a very large area gone over in a short 
time. 

For the work in the orchard, the com- 
pressed-air sprayers are furnished with 
extension rods, to reach the upper portions 
of trees. There are also different styles 
of nozzles for various special purposes, 
such as reaching the under side of leaves, 
which may gradually be added to one’s 
collection. By giving careful treatment, all 
these tools will last for years, so that in the 
long run the expense is very little. 

THE PRICE OF PEACE 

These things we can do in actual hand- 
to-hand, or rather hand-to-mouth, conflict 
with the garden’s enemies. But the sad 
fact remains that for plants once badly in- 
fested, particularly if covering any great 
area, very few remedies are satisfactorily 
successful. Nowhere are the old adages 
of “eternal vigilance” and “a stitch in 
time” more applicable than in fighting gar- 
den pests. Instead of relying upon remedies 
it will be far better, far easier and far more 
effective to use the following precautions 
against ravages by plant pests. 

First: aim to have soil, food and plants 
that will produce a rapid, robust growth 
without check. Such plants are seldom at- 
tacked by any plant disease, and the foliage 
does not seem to be so tempting to eating- 
insects ; besides which, of course, the plants 
are much better able to withstand their 
attack if they do come. Second: give 
clean, frequent culture and keep the soil 
busy. Do not have old weeds and refuse 








MOTT PLUMBING 


HE modern built-in bath gives more oor 





space—utilizes an otherwise useless recess or 
Cc 





s the hard-to-keep-clean 
places under and back of the fixture—removes 
brass work from within the room. It is built 
right into the wall tiling and floor, becoming 
a part of the room itself. 








While we make both Imperial Porcelain 
and Enameled Iron built-in baths, we strongly 
recommend the Porcelain 
for its beauty, durability and 
convenience. The Imperial 
Porcelain Built-in Bath is 
glazed inside and out—a 





damp sponge keeps it spot- 
less. 


“MODERN 
PLUMBING” 





Every form of modern bath- 
room equipment is_ illustrated 
and described in ‘ Modern 
Plumbing’ —an 8o0-page book- 
let showing 24 model bathroom 
interiors ranging in cost from 
$73 to $3,000. Sent on re- 
quest with 4 cents for postage. 
THE }. L. Mort Iron Works  2RANCHES: Boston, Chicago. Philedetphia. Detroit, 


Minneapolis, Washington, , New Orleans, 
Denver. San Francisco, San Antonio, Atlanta, Seattle, 














1828 EIGHTY YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1911 Portland (Ore.), Indianapolis and Pittsburgh. 
FIFTH AVE. and SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK CANADA: 138 Bleury Street, Montreal 
ences of all descriptions for City and Suburban Color Schemes Planned and Executed 
EiHomes. Write today for our Loose Leaf Catalog, 4 Stencil Work and Applique Work : 
stating briefly your requirements. _. om Sample and Estimates on Request 
. Fence Department een 
AMERICAN WIRE FORM CO BOWDOIN & MANLEY | 
100 Church Street * NEW YORK CITY 546 Fifth Avenue New York | 












































IRON AND — FENCES 


For All Purposes Send for Catalog 


Made of the highest grade Shows 100 designs of 
materials in a factory devo- ip fence and entrance gates, all 
ted exclusively to high grade 9B artistic, all especially de- 
fences. If you need a fence of signed so as to be the best for 
any kind you will save money | each purpose. Be sure to see 
in the end by getting it in the 
first place from the 


Enterprise Foundry 
and Fence 
Co. 
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this catalog before you order, 
Send postal today. Address 


1219 E. 24th Street 
andianapolis, 
Ind. 
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LIGHTNING. 


STRUCK TREES 


SAVED 


Don’t cut them down. Send for oneof our in- 


spectors. 
saved. 


He will advise you if they can be 


Damage from lightning varies greatly. In 
severe cases trees injured may be redeemed 
by methods of pruning and fertilizing. 


It takes over fifty years to grow 
only a fair-sized tree; so it pays to 
make every possible effort to pre 
serve those you have 

Caring for trees is our business. 
One of the satisfactory phases of 
our work ts that for a year after it 
is done we make repeated inspec 
tions entirely at our own expense. 


Munson- Whitaker 


FORESTERS 
New York, 823 4th Ave. Bldg. 


Boston, 623 Tremont Bldg. 


This means an out-and-out guar- 
antee to you. No other company 
gives you this extra service, this 
absolute tree insurance. 

Send for one of our Inspectors 
and make sure your trees are in 
good health. Let us mail you a 
most interesting booklet on “Trees 
—The Care They Should Have.” 


Company 


Chicago, 303 Monadnock Bldg. 
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Excelsior Rust Proof Flower Guards 


THESE GUARDS not only protect the flowers, but add a neat, trim appearance 
They are practically indestructible and do not require painting. 
send you an illustraied catalog showing the 


Excelsior Rust Proof 
Trellis, Plant Guards and Fencing 


You can order through your local hardware dealer. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 


Kindly let us have his name. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Let us 
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lying around to shelter insects and eggs. 
Burn all leaves, stems and other refuse 
from plants that have been diseased. Do 
not let the ground lie idle, but by continu- 
ous cropping keep the bugs, caterpillars 
and eggs constantly rooted out and ex- 
posed to their natural enemies. Third: 
practise crop rotation. This is of special 
importance where any root disease is de- 
veloped. Fourth: watch closely and con- 
stantly for the first appearance of trouble. 
Do not wait to see what will happen. And 
last, and of extreme importance, be pre- 
pared to act at once. Do not give the 
enemy an hour’s rest after his presence is 
discovered. In almost every case it is only 
by having time to multiply that the pest 
will do great damage. 

If you will keep on hand, ready for in- 
stant use, a good hand-sprayer and a mod- 
ern powder gun, and a few covered boxes, 
tobacco dust, arsenate of lead and mate- 
rials for kerosene emulsion and Bordeaux 
mixture, you can cope with all pests. 


On Transplanting 


PRACTICE that has brought me suc- 
cessful results when transplanting 

is not to apply fertilizer to seedlings until 
growth has started. My plan is to set the 
young plant only in the clean natural soil 
of the bed. Afterward, when the recovery 
from the shock of transplanting is com- 
plete and the new growth has begun, stir 
in the fertilizer ;: of course the bed has been 
well worked beforehand and the heavy 
winter application of manure has been 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil. 
High grade commercial fertilizer, however, 
must be given only to a growing plant. 
When the young plant is taken from the 
protection of the moist seed-bed and placed 
in the open ground it faces an important 
crisis. The tiny roots have been torn from 
their native soil and have to adapt them- 
selves to the new food supply. The leaves 
are exposed to far greater evaporation 
from the sun and the whole plant is forced 
to meet an increased demand upon its re- 
sources at the very time of its lessened 
vitality. The growth must not be checked 
too long or the plant may never recover. 
All depends now upon the treatment. To 
begin with the tender roots want nothing 
but the natural soil made very fine and 
pressed gently but firmly about them and 
this soil well moistened. A light mulch of 
leaf mold will keep the moisture in. Next 
it will require protection from the direct 
rays of the sun. A plant so treated will 
almost certainly recover in a day or two 
and begin a new growth. After the plant 
is established and no longer needs protec- 
tion, stir in a little high grade fertilizer. 
This application made at first would have 
added very greatly to the plant’s problems 
by giving too much heat and too great food 
supply. Now the plants—like a patient 
well past a fever—will take to nourish- 
ment and be able to stand it. Later, as 
growth becomes stronger and just before 
fruiting time, heavier applications can be 
made with visible results in the plant. This 
suggestion applies to all transplanting, but 
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You should 
know the 
advantages 


of 





Interior Finish 


most successful of dull finishes. It 
imparts the repose of water colors to 
any room and gives the service of oil 
paint—sets off fine pictures—is adapt- 
able to any color scheme, room furnish- 
ing or interior surface. 


Mellotone appeals to careful house- 
keepers because washable — sanitary. 
Non-fading—crackproof. Will not peel 
or chalk like kalsomine. Costs no 
more than desirable wall paper. 

Drop us postal for color cards and 
“* Harmony in Color;’’ also “Common 
Sense about Interiors.’’ Both free. 
Or send 25c for “Good Homes by 
Good Architects’? showing pleasing 
effects obtainable with Mellotone and 
other “Little Blue Fiag’’ products. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


458-E Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
| oa New York Chicago Kansas City 














Deadly Pills Kill Dandelions 


and all other weeds. Puts them permanently out 
of business. No backache. 

500 Pills and ‘‘Jabstick’’ prepaid $1.00 
Money back if you are not satisfied 
WILLIAM A. SPINKS & CO. 

362 West Erie Street Chicago 














DEMPSTER 
CARRARA, ITALY 


Maser and 


moore ot Statuary and Decorative Marbles 


Desiqnrer end 


furnaces Italian Gardens 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 39 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST 


CARRARA MARBLE 








will yield wonderful results in such things 

as lettuce, that must be grown quickly and 

without check both for size and crispness. 
CHARLES E. RAYNAL 


A Blue Bird Bedroom 
(Continued from page 428) 


been adopted. In wall papers, cretonne, 
etc., blue wrens, blue swallows, blue jays, 
blue sparrows, blue’ canaries and conven- 
tional blue birds are introduced. The fact 
is that the play has emphasized the bird 
idea and a color idea, leaving the fancy to 
play with them as it will in decorative art. 

In the foregoing observations we have 
dealt somewhat fully with the subject of 
wall treatment, as this is the prime essen- 
tial of interior decoration. Woodwork, 


draperies and other furnishings are devel- . 


oped harmoniously. The woodwork should 
be of white. The rug for the floor should 
be blue or blue and white. White enamel 
furniture is most appropriate, though a 
brass bed is not incorrect. If, however, 
the furniture one has on hand is of another 
color it is a simple matter to paint or 
enamel it one’s self with any of the con- 
venient preparations which come ready to 
hand. An old and perhaps discarded set 
of furniture may be made new and found 
precisely suited to the room. If one is dis- 
posed to venture on some artistic flights it 
is a good idea to paint or stencil upon the 
furniture an appropriate blue bird figure 
to strike a note of harmony with the walls. 

The next problem is draperies. It is 
interesting to note that manufacturers of 
fabrics are equally awake to the impulses 
of popular taste. In fact draperies and 
wall papers go hand in hand; they are 
sister crafts. There is no difficulty in ob- 
taining draperies with corresponding mo- 
tifs. Good decorators are careful to con- 
sider wall papers and draperies together 
as practically one subject. Let us apply 
these principles to the room before us. If 
it is treated with plain side walls having 
figured frieze or crown, the latter suggests 
the window style. That is to say, the chief 
note of the window is the over-drapery 
and lambrequin of blue bird cretonne. 
Under this are simple white curtains. If, 
however, the entire side walls have an all- 
over design, the treatment of the windows 
is different. In this case the over-drapery 
is of plain material with applied designs 
either of cretonne or stencil in blue bird 
motifs. In this treatment the decorative 
idea is diminished in the windows to avoid 
tediousness, but it is not wholly abandoned. 
In some instances it is found preferable to 
dispense with the over-draperies and use 
scrim curtains with blue bird stenciling. 
This gives a light, simple, dainty and inex- 
pensive result. One has to judge each case 
on its own merits. Taking the paper as a 


basis, one proceeds to work out the log-' 


ical, artistic ensemble. It is difficult to 
lay down any hard-and-fast rule, but the 
illustrations show something of what has 
actually been accomplished. 

Using the blue bird cretonne as a mate- 
rial, a number of simple accessories can 
easily be made: table-covers, scrap-bas- 
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The | 
Baby Cariole 


is the finest contrivance ever invented for keeping babies 
happy, without handling. It is a play box, a crib, a carriage 
in one. It gives the baby freedom and satiety. 

It can be rolled about the house, onto the porch, onto the 
lawn. Gives the baby plenty of outdoors without any danger. 
Keeps babies wonderfully contented hours at a time. 

The frame is white enameled with nickel trimmings. The 
sides of silver finished wire screen afford fine ventilation, 
keep insects and animals out. The sanitary mattress rests on 
woven wire springs. 

Easily collapsible and easily set up without tools. You'll find 
it a year round convenience, without_an equal, and wonder 
hy ever did without it. Write Dept. 6 for our illus- 
trated descriptive booklet. 


THE EMBOSSING CO., Albany, N. Y. 
Makers of ‘‘ Toys that Teach.’’ 















Iron Railings, Wire Fences and Entrance 
Gates of all designs and for all 


purposes. 
Correspondence solicited: Catalogs furnished. 


and Spiral Netting (Chain Link) Fences for Estate 7 
Boundaries and Industrial Properties—Lawn Furi- F 
ture—Stable Fittings. 

4 253 Broadway 


F. E. CARPENTER CO., New York City 





















because the pesky grass won’t come up. 
It will come up, quickly, surely—and it will 
come up anywhere if you sow 


_ KALAKA 


The Wizard Lawn Producer 


| Sewn like common seed; comes up*anywhere 
All it needs is occasional moisture and 
soil. Kalaka is a mixture of selected grass 
seed and animal manure, dried, purified 
and in a highly concentrated form. All 
dust, dirt, chaff and weed seeds are abso- 
lutely eliminated. The mixing is done by 
machinery, the proportions are exact and 
based on the experience of skilled horti- 
culturists, who have thus afforded a means 
by which a person, skilled or unskilled, 
can have healthy 
Green Grass and a rugged Turf 
on any kind of ground, 

Sown like any seed but goes far- 
ther—seeds a large area. The easiest 
way to make grass come up and the 
surest. Try it. 

Put up in 5-!b. boxes, shipped ex 
press prepaid, east of Missouri River, 
on receipt of price $1.00, or west of 
the River for $1.25. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, order at once di- 
rect. Let us send you ovr instruc- 
tive free booklet, 

**How To Make A Lawn,”’ 

Write tonight. 


| No More Need to Fuss and Fume 








| 
816 Exch Ave., ‘ 
| The Kalaka Company, Union Stuck Yaris. Chicago, Il, 
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Seed 6 Cc ewts fow a copy of “40 RAPTSMAN mOoUsES” 
thewieg exterior and floor plans of 2 ,¥ 1p te 
bet, To laterest you in our magatine, FHR ORAVES. TAN, P 


ond in Craft articles, we will aleo send you a be i 32-pege 
book let entitied "The af an e 
Ifyou are Intere { A h of these 
books will be 
“TH a “e APTS MAN 
TDERA’ mee mes, Nott 
houw it st ‘¥ th w to save ™ 
aon owt » ~how to avoid over 
decoration, how to get wide sweeps of 
apace (oven in ae aif 2), resttul tones 
that a ar aot = le = 1@ 
— Pie CHAP ES MAN 
~_e MAGAZIN s< kding, 
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- cabinet work—an elt pies 

“OHA PEsMAN HomM Fs, 4 by Gustav Stickley, 205 pages, 
beeutifully bewnd and printed, treats om home building, home making, 
hesne furatahingsin full 

“THE CRAWTSMAN” « . - All for 
“CRAPTSEMAN HOMES” « sa | 4.75 
Your own selection of 116 House Plans $3.7: 
Bager K. Padilips, Manager The Oratteman, 219 41 W.S4ch &t., 8.Y, 














Furne Town, sultable for all par 
“5 and up per thousand. We 
ve © millions. Our low prices will 
aetenieh you. Also Hardy Forest trees, 
Shade, Ornamental aod Fruit trees, 
Shrate, Vines, ete. Our beautiful Oat 
slog be or ywded with valaable informa- 
tien. This and & Ureat Bargain Sheet are Free. 
fend for them today. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO., Box 901 Dundee, i. 
Evergreen Spectaiiete 
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J. P GRAHAM, IDEAL TOURS Wa 
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ONE OF A DOZEN HOUSES PICKED 
BY THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ 


HOME JOURNAL, TO SHOW THE 
GOOD TASTE OF INDIANAPOLIS 
FOLKS. WINDOWS ARE ALL 
CASEMENTS. 

SUMMER HEAT 

SUMMER RAINS 

SUMMER FLIES 
BRING NO DISCOMFORT WITHIN. 
FIFTY SASH ARE EASILY AND 
SECURELY OPENED, CLOSED OR 
LOCKED FROM INSIDE WITHOUT 
OPENING SCREENS OR TOUCH- 
ING SHADES OR CURTAINS. 
ILLUSTRATED FULLY IN OUR 
FREE HANDBOOK. - - - . eo 








CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
175 N. STATE STREET - - CHICAGO 











kets, laundry-bags, pincushions, sofa-pil- 
lows, etc. The little screen completely 
fitted with sewing materials is a decided 
addition to the appearance as well as the 
usefulness of the room. Tufted cushions 
of the cretonne may be added for white or 
wicker furniture. Thus birds seem to be 
lighting everywhere. No treatment of the 
subject would be ce ymplete without consid- 
ering also other unique blue bird acces- 
sories for the dresser and table. There 
are pin-trays, trinket holders, hair-re- 
ceivers, hatpin holders, vases and rose 
bowls, all with blue bird motifs in Copen- 
hagen effects. Some of these are pictured. 
Pretty as they are they are not costly, 
ranging in price from thirty- five cents up. 
If anyone is interested in the prices of the 
blue bird papers shown, they cost from 
forty-five to sixty cents a roll; the cre- 
tonnes cost from thirty-five to eighty-five 
cents per yard. The aim has been to con- 
fine ourselves to decorations which, though 
artistic, are inexpensive. 

So it will be seen that this is a blue bird 
year. It may or may not be a fad. If it 
is One, it chances to be what is not always 
the case with fads, a lovely one. 


The Seventeen Year Locust 
Appears 
(Continued from page 431) 

knowledge of the distance it will fall before 
it reaches the ground. On reaching the 
ground it at once enters it through a crack 
a begins its long period of development, 
out of the sight of man, only to come forth 
again at the end of seventeen years. 

During this long period underground 
the larva sheds or moults its skin a num- 
ber of times, and, attaching itself to the 
tender fibrils of plants, it derives its nour- 
ishment from these, with occasional shift- 
ing to other fibrils as the different ones 
cease giving forth the juices so needful to 
its development. As the Cicada under- 
ground takes such long period for its 
development, there is little or no damage 
(lone to the trees or shrubs on whose roots 
it feeds 

There is a false notion abroad concern- 
ing the so-called sting of the Cicada, and 
every once in a while we hear that some 
person has been stung to death by these 
so-called locusts, but the fact is that there 
is nothing to fear from them; they can be 
handled and even mutilated without show- 
ing the slightest sign of resentment. Doubt- 
less there have been rare cases where the 
flesh of a human being has been pierced by 
the needle filaments on the sucking-beak of 
the male, or by the ovipositor of the fe- 
male, but as such cases are of doubtful rec- 
ord, there is absolutely nothing to fear 
from them in this respect. 


Gen. Jacqueminot 

HE rose is universally conceded to be 

the queen of flowers, and Gen. 
Jacqueminot may be justly regarded as the 
king of roses! At least it has been proven 
so in this rose garden by many rose-loving 
friends, for after wandering around and 
duly admiring all the varieties their steps 
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GOING TO BUILD? 


READ THIS! 





— From No. 3 Book 
You will find in our books just the design you 


are looking for 
ALL PRACTICAL and ESTIMATES ACCURATE 
OUR BOOKS Price 


No. 1. 25 designs of residences 
costing $1,500 to $5,000 50c. 


No. 2. 25 designs of residences 
costing $5,000 to $20,000 50c. 


No. 3. 25 designs of up-to-date 
concrete residences, cost- 
ing $2,000 to $22,000 . 50c. 


All three books at $1.25 
PLANS FURNISHED AT POPULAR PRICES 
We submit Sketches on request for any 


type of building — Books sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


ARTHUR G. LINDLEY CO., Architects 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


15 years practical experience References 











Buy Direct From the Growers 


Dutch Bulbs Peonies, Iris, 


Lilies, etc. 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


FRANKEN BROS., Deerfield, Illinois 


(Nurseries also at Sassenheim, Holland) 
















ARTISTIC HOMES 


A 1000-Page Plan-Book of 
Moderate-Cost Houses Price $1. 
Largest Published--Entirely New Plates 


$ 500 to $1000 Houses - 25 

fff 
Postage $1200 to $1500 Houses - 25 
Oe ae eens - Se 


ATENT 


Prize Offers from Leading 
Manufacturers 


Book on Patents. ‘Hints to inven- 
tors.’’ «Inventions needed.’’ +‘ Why 
some inventors fail.’” Send rough 
sketch or model for search of Patent 
Office records. Our Mr. Greeley was 
formerly Acting Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, and as such had full charge of 
the U. S. Patent Office. 


GREELEY & MCINTIRE 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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invariably return to the jacqueminot, espe- 
cially if they expect cuttings. 

A rich, velvety crimson, very handsome 
in its brilliancy, fine buds, large, full roses, 
delightfully fragrant and well adapted to 
open ground culture. 

It blooms in great profusion in June, 
and there is also considerable bloom during 
the later summer and fall. The writer has 
observed that for some reason some roses 
of this name are more free to bloom after 
June than others. 

Gen. Jacqueminot is a Hybrid Perpetual, 
and among the hardiest of roses ; so hardy 
that it persists in living almost without 
protection along the coast of Green Bay. 

The picture accompanying this descrip- 
tion was taken July 2d—hardly a June 
rose this year, owing to the unusual late- 
ness of the season. 

The bush stands five and one-half feet 
high; breadth of view, six and three- 
fourth feet; circumference at fullest part, 
twelve and one-half feet, giving us nearly 
two hundred roses. 

We find the best results in protecting 
the rose by gradually and gently turning 
the bush on one side late in the fall, and 
holding it down with light boards and cov- 
ering freely with straw, held from blow- 
ing off by light weights. 

Rich, loamy soil, judicious culture and 
sufficient covering during the winter are 
rewarded by an abundance of bloom. 

M. A. NICHOLS 


Creating Outdoor Living Rooms 
(Continued from page 434) 
in either red and white or blue and white 
stripes, as picturesque as it is practical. 
The umbrella can be closed and stood in 
a corner when not in use, just as are the 
smaller ones of rainy day usefulness, but 
the iron table can spend the entire summer 
in the same spot on the lawn, as it is made 
entirely weatherproof by the paint. 

A rustic summer-house of ample pro- 
portions that may be fitted up as an out- 
door room for serving tea, for a sitting- 
room or for sleeping-quarters, can be 
bought in sections all ready to put to- 
gether. If it has a floor, so much the bet- 
ter for its usefulness. The stationary seat 
built around three sides, with a rustic table 
in the center, constitutes its furnishings, 
which can be augmented by other chairs, 
or a cot and outside curtains if it is to be 
used as a sleeping-room. At any rate its 
possibilities for comfort are practically un- 
limited and it has an advantage over the 
furnished piazza, for it can stay in a 
secluded spot or be set up right in the 
midst of any outdoor festivities with equal 
facility. 


Notes for Southern Gardens 
ONTBRETIAS, better known by 
their pretty nickname of “Merry 
Breezes, are indispensable—even in a gar- 
den full of rarer plants. The blossoms, 
combined with plenty of the leaves, are 
very satisfactory in decorating. Out of 
blooming time, and when flowers general- 
ly are scarce, there are constant calls for 




















is simply a glass house where nature can be outwitted. In- 

vestigation, however, will reveal that there is quite as much 
difference in greenhouses as in automobiles; both as to endurance 
and ease of handling, as well as accomplishments. 


ss THE unthinking, one greenhouse is quite like another. It 


Take the U-Bar Greenhouse for example: there is no house con- 
structed like it, because Uncle Sam’s Patent says: no one else can 
use U-Bars for greenhouse building. It is the only house having a 
complete galvanized steel, aluminum coated frame. No other construction has 
the roof glazing bars entirely unexposed to the moisture inside the house. And 
it is the bars that first give out in a greenhouse. 


It is likewise the only house having the U-Bar Curved Eaves, the eave that 
will add so much to the attractiveness and real productiveness of your house. 


In brief—it is a distinctive construction—and looks it. Obviously, a logical 
investment for you. 


This particular house, with its four compartments and work room, is freely 
illustrated and untechnically described in the catalog. Some fifty or more 
others are also there. 


If the greenhouse “bee is buzzing in your bonnet,” this catalog will satisfac- 
torily answer many of your queries. We will gladly answer the rest, either by 
correspondence, or in person. Send for the catalog or send for us—or both. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON U-BAR CO. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 1 MADISON AVE.NEW YORK. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR, SCOTT 


ith surety of 
merit and 


needs be 


O buy cut glass w 


ec uring real artistic 


intrinsic worth one must 
informed on the subject. 

First comes the necessity of knowind 
how to distinguish genuine full-cut 


ware from the pressed-cut sorts. 


After this is required ability to select 
the really fine pieces from the mediocre 
or commongilace in genuine cut glass. 


We, the producers of 


Outbill 


Cut Glass 


have prepared a little book which we 
call the Connoisseur Book—the illus- 
tration above being taken from its cover. 
In this book we present such facts 
regardin the production of cut glass as 
will a fyi its readers to judge cut glass 
values w ith discrimination and satety— 
in a word, an connoisseurs. This book 
is, in condensed form, a comprehensive 
exposition of cut glass making. 


if you will mail us your card with 
your address we shall be glad to send 
without charge. 


you a copy 


TUTHILL CUT GLASS CO., 
Middletown, 


N. Y. 














Batchelor, of Cornel) University. 


Gardeners 
date methods and practice are in de 
mand for the best positions. 


Pret. . would have the pleasantest homes. 
260 page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 











S.ADept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 


Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and Gar- 
deners taught by Prot. Craig and Prof. 


who understand ap-to- 


A knowledge of Landscape Garden- 
ing ls indispensable to those who 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


the graceful reeds. 
and go—but 


Flowers may come 
“breezes” are always avail- 


able, summer or winter. 
Decoration Day usually means one of 
the really hot days. Only a very few 


flowers—like Calla lilies—are suitable for 
cemetery use, at that time, as most blooms 
become limp and unsightly, exposed to the 


hot sun, long before the services begin. 
(Ine woman, who grows Montbretias as an 


outside border for a long stretch of side- 
walk, contributed the in quantity. 
The dainty green decorations, with their 
perfect sun-resisting freshness, proved a 
most effective and refreshing substitute for 
half wilted flowers. The result will be an 
extensive planting of “breezes” in many 
gardens just for that one purpose.. Mont- 
bretias may be cut to the ground occa- 
sionally—coming on again in a few weeks. 
They are very easily grown, a few bulbs 
soon showing strong clumps. And they do 
well in a wet place or a dry one—growing 
taller when freely watered. 

Many new varieties are offered—sup- 
posed to be improved as to blooms, but I’ve 
seen nothing better than the original red 
and gold. In any, the real value is more in 
the plant than the blossom. & &. 


seeds 


The Sewage Disposal Problem on 


the Insolated Country Plan 
(Continued from page 435) 

tion. This apparently impossible and 
almost inconceivable consummation of 
transforming a foul mass of closet sewage 
into water pure enough to drink, and bet- 
ter than much that is supplied to cities, is 
effected by a process of septic bacterial de- 
struction performed in an air-tight and 
light-proof compartment, It is self-operat- 
ing and extremely simple; so simple that 
it requires neither chemical nor mechanical 
assistance to produce the seeming miracle. 
Its self-generated bacterial action is com- 
parable in chemistry to perpetual motion in 
physics. The process has been quite aptly 
likened to the battle of the Kilkenny cats 
that continued to fight among themselves 
until the last cat was dead—only the septic 
tank goes so far as to bury the cats. 

Being lighter than water, the sewage 
from the closet rises to the surface on en- 
tering the septic tank, from which the 
fresh air and light, that would naturally 
neutralize or destroy the bacterial action, 
is completely excluded, and the develop- 
ment of bacterial life extremely rapid and 
multitudinous. These bacteria, preying 
upon one another, accomplish their own 
complete annihilation during a period of 
twenty-four hours. 

As the solid matter is thus converted by 
condensation under the peculiar atmos- 
pherical conditions into a liquid form, it 
settles to the bottom of the tank and even- 
tually passes into the weir box, and thence 
through the filter into tile outlets. This 
may lead into a stream, an open ditch or a 
fonvenient gutter, since the liquid as it 
issues from the weir box is ninety-eight 
per cent. pure water. The remaining two 
per cent. of impurities is removed as the 

















(Continued on page 468) 





Paint Your House! 
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3 linseed oil and baghas 2! 
F} 
¢“Dutch Boy Painter 


L : ba ; 
f re 
F your house needs ‘ 
aN paint—paint it. Don’t 
wait just because lin- 
seed oil happens to be high. 






The entire increase in cost 


of paint will not amount - 
i. 

to more than 5 per cent., [i = 

which will be avery few Foe - 

dollars at most, if the 4) 


paint is made from pure oo 





Pure White Lead 


Not enough to pay for having a shabby look- 
ing house. Get from your painter the cost 
of 100 Ibs. ** Dutch Boy Painter’’ pure 
white lead, 4 gallons pure linseed oil, 1 gal- 
lon turpentine, 1 pint turpentine drier. This 
will make 8 gallons of old-fashioned paint- 

the cheapest per gallon as well as per job. 


Send for Our Free Painting Helps 


Ask for Helps No. 591. We will send 
color schemes, painting directions, 
and names of “ Blue List’ Painters 
in your community who use 
“Dutch Boy Painter”’’ white lead. 


National Lead Company 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco 





(lohn T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 
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OPEN FIREPLACE FIXTURES 


Andirons, Fenders, Firetools, 
Fire Screens and Smokeless Gas Logs 


We display a large selection of Period 
Andirons; also an assortment of reproduc- 
tions in Old Colonial Andirons, Hob Grates 
and English Settee Fenders in Brass, 
Bronze and Wrought Iron. 


Frank H. Graf Mfg. Co. [acter sn¢ 
323 Seventh Ave., Cor. 28th St., New York 
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For The Bride 


To have the wedding gifts 
distinctive, lasting, valued, 
cherished, in future years,— 
that’s the thing. 


The artistic Handel lamps 
(for electricity, gas or oil) 
solve the question. Not ordi- 
nary so-called artistic lamps, 
but veritable gems of lamp 
construction. 


Lamps made by those to whom the 
making of them is a joy and an art. 

Striking beauty of design, originality, 
unquestionable utility make Handel 
lamps gifts that are rated among the 
bride’s choicest possessions. p 

The name “Handel” on the lamp is 
a guarantee of artistic individuality, of 
perfect color narmony—and the bride 
knows it. 

No. 5345, illustrated above, sells for 





Write for illustrated booklet: 
**Suggestions for Good Lighting.’’ 
It shows many styles of Handel 
lamps for oil, gas or electricity, 


$25. 

In nearly every city and town lead- 
ing jewelers and lighting fixture dealers 
sell Handel lamps. If your dealer does 
not sell them send us his name. We 
will refer you to one who does sell 
Handel lamps. 

Whether or not a dealer in your town 
sells Handel lamps, we will make it 
easy for you to procure them. Prices 
range from $15 to $150. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 
390 Main Street 


Meriden, Conn. New York Showrooms—64 Murray St. 








Low Cost:Suburban Homes 


F YOU think of building in the suburbs, this little book is just 

the thing to help you decide many questions. It is an invaluable 

assistant in determining the style, arrangement and decoration of 
your new home. 

Within its pages are descriptions, plans, and illustrations of nearly 
100 houses of various cost and design, from the $1000 bungalow 
of cosy comfort, with its five rooms and bath, to the cement house 
complete in every detail for $8000. Pertinent suggestions for the 
house-builder are here to simplify his problems and meet all condi- 
tions of construction and location. This is an opportunity to get 
ideas that others have put to practical usage. 


60 pages, attractively illustrated. Printed on coated 
paper with art cover. Price 25 cents. postpaid 


McBride, Winston & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., New York 














An unclean, dusty, disor- 
derly condition under liv- 
ing rooms is a menace to 
health. Fine floating dust 
from such a cellar causes 
unnecessary housework. 
Avoid the “hard part of 
tending the furnace.” Make 
fine dust, odors and dis- 
ease germs go up the 
chimney, where they be- 
long. 


Rotary Ash 


SHA Receiving System 


Do away with boxes and barrels. All waste material not easily 
burned is held with the ashes in strong galvanized iron cans con- 
tained in a fireproof vault. Can revolves easily as filled. Ashes fall 
naturally away from grates. Saves grates, improves draft and holds 
accumulations of several weeks. Use one can for garbage. 

















Approved by Health Officers, Physicians, Architects and Dealers. 
Saves the labor and drudgery of disposing 
of ashes and garbage. Cans easily lifted out, 
carried away and replaced by a man once 
every six weeks or three months. 

Your dealer can install easily before he 
sets up the furnace and anyone can dig a 
pit and make the installation where furnace 
or heater is already in operation. Be sure 
that your Architect specifies the SHARP 
Rotary Ash Receiving System. Your dealer 
may not know about this new device yet. 
Please send us his name, 


Will hold from six to ten weeks’ 
accumulation of ashes, the re- 
moval of which is no effort, 


Write today for free catalog. Cor- 
respondence with Architects and 
Dealers solicited. 


Ghe W. M. SHARP CO. 


133 PARK AVE., Dept. 6, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

















BOBBINK & ATKINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery & Greenhouse Products 
MAY AND JUNE PLANTING 


The proper way to buy is to see the material growing. We shall gladly give our 
time and attention to all intending purchasers visiting our Nursery, and invite every- 
body interested in improving their grounds to visit us. Our Nursery consists of aso 
acres of highly cultivated land, and is planted with a choice selection of Ornamental Nur- 
sery Products, placing us in a position to complete plantings and fill orders of any size. 
EVERGREENS AND CONIFERS. More BOXWOOD. We grow thousands of 

than 75 acres of our Nursery are lants in many shapes and sizes, Every- 

planted with handsome specimens. Our Body loves the aroma of old-fashioned 
plants are worth traveling any distance Boxwood. 

4 aS er DECORATIVE PLANTS. We have 2so,- 
R +n ft Mt penne Be ooo square feet of greenhouses “< 

I ‘ ’ which we grow Palms for Conserva- 


many thousands in choice new and : : 
) } tories, House an xte 
popular kinds. We are frequently sold d exterior decorations. 








out of many varieties, causing disap- 
pointment. 

RHODODENDRONS. Many thousands 
of acclimated plants in Hardy English 
and American varieties are growing in 
our Nursery. 

BAY TREES. Our display of these fas- 
cinating trees is larger this season than 
ever. We are growing many hundreds 
of perfect specimens, 

HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING 
VINES. We grow immense quantities 
for all kinds of planting. 

HARDY OLD FASHIONED PLANTS. 
Hundreds of thousands of new, rare 
and popular varieties of these old time 
favorites. 


OUR NEW GIANT FLOWERING MARSH MALLOW. 


JAPANESE WISTARIA IN TUBS. We 
have a splendid lot of Japanese Wis- 
taria in tubs which can be planted now 
or any time during the Summer. 

ENGLISH IVY. We are growing man 
thousands of specimens of n lish 
Ivies from 6-8 feet tall in pots. These 
can be used for all kinds of decorative 
purposes. 

BULBS AND ROOTS. Spring, Sum- 
mer and Autumn flowering. 

LAWN GRASS SEED. Our Rutheford 
Park Lawn Mixture has given satis- 
faction everywhere. 

TUBS. We manufacture all shapes and 
sizes. Ask for special list. 

A new and pastonty 


hardy Ribiscus for naturalizing or background effects and especially adapted for ol 


fashioned and shrub borders or individual grouping. 
sometimes measuring ten inches and more in diameter. 
to the most delicate and brilliant shades of crimson and pink. 
in July and bloom profusely until late Autumn. 


Flowers are immense in size, 
The colors range from white 
They begin to flower 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE NO. 40 will tell you about 
the above and all our other products for Lawns and Gardens. 
ASK FOR AUTUMN BULB CATALOGUE 
WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE. 
WE CAN MAKE OLD GARDENS NEW AND NEW GARDENS OLD WITH OUR 


“WORLD’S CHOICEST 


NURSERY PRODUCTS.” 


VISITORS, take Erie R. R. to Carlton Hill, second stop on Main Line; 3 minutes’ 
walk to nursery. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Nurserymen, Florists and Planters, Rutherford, N. J. 
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Because a// the blades are 
of crucible tool steel, hard- 
ened and tempered in oil 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 


Quality 
LAWN MOWERS 


sharp No other 
mowers have this grade of 
stecl——the same kind as used in 
all high-grade cutting tools 

“Pennsylvanias” will do ab 
solutely first-class work, and 
wear almost indefinitely Chey 
are self-sharpening and do not 
require re-grinding. This feat 
ure alone will soon pay for a 
mower 

Ask your seedsman ot 
ware 


hard 


deale1 


FREE ON REQUEST 
“The Lawn—Its Making and 
Care,"’ a text-book written by a 
prominent authority, will prove 
most helpful to those interested 
in lawns and shrubbery. 

SUPPLEE HARDWARI 


P.O. Bow 158 


COMPANY 


Philadelphia 











AY & BOWEN ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEM 
gives perfect lighting at st W rite for ba ns 
FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO. 
185 Lake Street, Geneva, N. VY. sm. 











Can Be Used in 


HOUSE 


GARDEN 


»r flowers and 
vegetables Used 
asa spray. Get it 
from your dealer 
or write for par- 
ticulars to 


Aphine ManatacturingCo., Madison.N.J. 


















(Continued from page 4066) 


water runs over the filter and comes in 
contact with the air, when it is as pure as 
crystal spring water. 

Since simplicity of construction gives the 
most satisfactory results it is advisable to 
discard plans of the types of tank that de- 
pend on complicated mechanism for their 
operation and adopt one which is at once 
easy of construction, substantial, durable, 
self-acting and simple. 

The type of septic tank here described is 
simplicity itself. When properly built it 
will take up its work with the first flush of 
the sewer and keep it up for generations 
without any care or attention. This tank 
may be built of stone, brick, concrete or 
wood covered with cement. One of the 
main essentials in proportion is that the re- 
ceiving tank, or septic tank proper, should 
have a capacity sufficient to hold the accu- 
mulated product of the closets and sinks 
for a period of forty-eight hours, the tank 
being first filled with water to level of inlet. 
A tank, for instance, four feet deep, six 
feet wide and eight feet long, or containing 
approximately two hundred cubic feet, 
should be large enough, under ordinary 
conditions, to accommodate the wastes of 
a family of eight or ten persons. If the 
waste from the bath is included, additional 
space must be allowed for the increased 
flow, though diverting the bath and wash 
water will save expense in construction. 

The weir box, which is mainly to pre- 
vent agitation of the water, and the filter 
tank may be in about the proportions indi- 
cated in the drawing. The filter tank is to be 
filled one-third its depth with very fine 
sand, above that an equal depth of sand, 
coarse gravel and fine charcoal, and the top 
third of depth with coarse charcoal mixed 
with small pebbles. 

The outlet from sewage tank to weir box 
should be fitted with an elbow with tile 
reaching to within six inches of floor of 
sewage tank, and the same with the outlet 
from weir box to filter bed. The tile from 
closets to tank should be of vitrified tile 
large enough (six or eight inches) to avoid 
possibility of clogging. A trap joint is 
placed at location shown under the vent, to 
prevent sewer gas returning to house. The 
joints of sewer pipe are sealed with 
cement. 

To guard against the possibility of some 
extraordinary condition arising that would 
make it necessary to enter the tank to 
clean it out or make repairs, a manhole 
should be let in at the top, as indicated, 
although tanks of this pattern have been 
in operation for years without requiring 
the least attention. Only one case is re- 
ported where such a tank needed cleaning, 
and that was where the refuse of a paper- 
mill, where much of the waste is rags, 
emptied into a large tank that requires 
cleaning once or twice a year. 

_ The top of the tank may be covered with 
matched plank laid on joists. Where it is 
intended to cover the tank with earth, 
which is desirable, as it leaves no intima- 
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Every particle of dust carries a full pass- 7 
enger list of disease germs. 


A carpeted floor is a dusty floor. ¢ 
| A varnished floor is a dustless floor. 
Any floor may be made clean, sanitary, 


up-to-date and beautiful. ap 

A booklet on the treatment and care of 
Floors, advertising nothing, but explaining 
how floors may be made and kept clean, 
beautiful and wholesome, will be mailed 
free to any address, on request to the 


| National association of 
Varnish Mfgrs. 
|} 636 THE BOURSE 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














A Beautiful New Rose 


Write for free illustrated circular describing our new Climbing 
American Beauty—the rose that grows out~ioors and comes out 
a mass of three to four-inch flowers in June. 


Hoopes, Bro, & Thomas Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Smoky Fireplaces 


Made to Draw 


Your particular chimney problem studied by 
experts,and estimates given without charge. The 
work is undertaken with this understanding: 
We will not accept payment unless successful. 
Kitchen ventilating systems, preventing cooking odors. 


FREDERIC N. WHITLEY ‘tire 


215 Fulton Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write for Our Free Book on 
Home Refrigeration 


It tells you how 
to select the Home 
Refrigerator — how 
to know the good 
from the poor—how 
to keep a Refrigera- 
tor sweet and sani- 
tary — how your 
feed can be proper- 
ly protected and 
preserved—how to 

eep down ice bills 
—lots of things you 
should know before 
selecting any Refri- 
gerator. 


It also tells all about 














Always sold DIRECT 
and at Factory Prices 
Cash or Monthly Payments 





The Lifetime Refrigerator 


with food compartments made in one piece of solid, un- 
breakable White Porcelain Ware, over an inch thick, with 
every corner rounded—no cracks or crevices anywhere, 
and as easy to keep clean as a china bowl—how it differs 


from other so-called “porcelain” refrigerators. The lead- 
ing hospitals use the “‘Momroe”’ exclusively and it is 
found today in a large majority of the very best homes. 

The “Monroe” is never sold in stores, but direct 
from the factory to you on our liberal trial offer, Freight 


Prepaid. 

We are making a radical departure 
La Payments this year from our rule of all cash 
with order and sell the*‘Monroe”’ on our liberal credit 
terms to all desiring to buy that way. Just say, “Send 
Monroe Book,” on a postal card and it will go to you 
by next mail. (9) 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 16, Cincinnati, O. 
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Bungalows 


Here, at last, is the book 
q of the bungalow—a book 
that will tell you precisely the 
things that you want to know in 
the planning and building of 
that summer home of yours. 
Not in all the history of this 
country has a type of building 
so firmly gripped the great body 
of the people as has this pictur- 
esque, informal, convenient and 
comparatively inexpensive type 
of one-story house. And yet, 
of the very few books devoted to it, is there a 
single one that has done the subject justice 
in a thoroughly practical, comprehensive and 
dignified way? If you are developing in your 


208 Pages; 203 


the most helpful way. In addition to the 

floor plans the bungalows chosen are illus- 
trated from photographs—there are no mere 
visionary schemes in the book at all. Every bun- 
galow shown has actually been built and all are 
representative of the work of leading architects 
and amateur builders in various parts of the coun- 
try. The bungalows illustrated—by exterior, in- 
terior and detail photographs, and by the plans— 
have been selected from hundreds of examples— 
selected so as to prove of the greatest value to the 
prospective builder. 


q The book is most profusely illustrated and in 


By HENRY H. SAYLOR 





mind’s eye a picture of that summer home 
you will one day build—on mountain, along 
the shore or in the woods,—this is the one 
book you cannot do without. 


Illustrations 


All the interesting details of planning, building 
materials for the exterior and interior walls, foun- 
dations, roofs, fireplaces, water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, lighting; as well as the no less important 
matters of furniture and furnishing and the plant- 
ing around the bungalow, are here clearly and 
entertainingly set forth. No matter what partic- 
ular sort of summer or vacation home you want, 
you will find here all the guide-posts on the road 
leading to a successful building—successful not 
only in appearances, but in arrangement and con- 
struction as well. 


208 pages; 203 illustrations from photographs and floor plans. Price, $1.50 net; postage, 20 cen.- 
Large octavo volume in brown buckram, with a cover design by George Hood 
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columns for the porch roof supports. 


A simple bungalow of stucco at Brightwaters, Bayshore, L. I., with distinctive latticework 


McBride, Winston @ Co. 
449 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


You may send me, postpaid, 
one copy of BUNGALOWS, 
tor which I enclose $1.70 





McBRIDE, WINSTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Interior Decorations 





OF ALL KINDS 
FOR 


Country Houses 





FURNITURE 

WALL COVERINGS 
RUGS 

| CURTAINS and PORTIERES 

LAMP SHADES 

} PORCH FURNISHINGS 


Mail Orders Promptly | 


Attended to 


| Miss Throop Miss Veerhoff 


| 37 East 60th Street New York 














To Sell Trees 
and Piants 
Write for terme 


New York 


Salesmen Wante 


Commission paid weekly 


NURSERIES, Rochester, 


Free outfit 


PERRY 





Garden & Porch 
Furniture 
Rose Temples & 
Arbors 


Sena for new catalog 

















NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 
HEATING 


UNDERFEED systems 


Save '/o to 2/3 of Coal Bills 


C= acquainted with the Underfeed coal- 
burning, smote-consuming way, which in- 
sures clean, even heat at a saving of from ene- 
Aalf to two-thirds of coal bills. This common-sense 
method has unqualified municipal endorsement. 


recx- WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED Ons 


burn cheapest slack and or buckwheat sizes of 
hard or soft coal that would smother ordinary heating 
planta, You eave the difference in coal cost. 

Matson Tinker of Portland, Maine, writes: “I would 
put in «a Peck-Williamson Underfeed even at DOUBLE 
the cost of atopfeed and consider it a good investment. 
I figure I shall save double the extra cost of the Under- 
t the first year on my coal bill.’ 

Heat plane o tf our Engineering Corps are FREE. Fillin 
coupon yw and return TODAY tor FREE bookies 


bp mn ha pp 
Peex—WILLIAMSON CO. SLAARrs 

I would like to know mere about how to cut down the cost of 
my coal bills from S% to 66°, % ao me—FREE 





UNDERFEED i" ai 
Name = 
Address 


= — . .. Name of your dealer. 





In writing to 


(Continued from page 468) 
tion or suggestion of what is beneath, the 
joists should be heavy enough to sustain 
the added weight. 

Where the closets are on the second floor 
the tank may be on a level with the house; 
when on the first floor the tank must be 
lowered sufficiently to provide a good fall 
from house to tank through sewer pipe. 
The outlet may be into a cesspool filled 
with stones. 

Septic sewage disposal tanks of this type 
are in popular favor in the West, where 


they are used not only for individual 
houses, but for large public institutions, 
and, to the writer’s knowledge, for the 


sewage disposal of towns and small cities, 
and in every instance they are eeported as 
giving entire and perfect satisfaction. 


A Vegetable Garden’ that Will Sur- 


vive the Fall Frosts 
(Continued from page: 437) 
qualities would place it high on the list, as 
an addition to any garden planted pur- 
posely for making a good appearance in 
the fall. 

Certainly a vegetable garden that is 
green and productive two months after 
tender vegetables have begun to look the 
worse for wear, is worth a little attention 
and labor in the planning and sowing. It 
is very desirable to group all the ‘hardy 
sorts In some conspicuous part of the gar- 
den plot. Then when it becomes necessary 
to clear away the tender vegetables that 
have become unsightly, the frost-proof 
garden will still be attractive in appear- 
ance and as profitable as it is decorative. 
Frost that would destroy tender annuals 
under a carpet covering will leave many 
of these frost-resisters unharmed. 


Remodeling an Old Long Island 
Farmhouse 
(Continued from page 439) 
much of the work had to be done by hand, 
and all of ingenuity employed to 
make inexpensive things serviceable and 
attractive. For instance, instead of using a 
thin stain for finishing stairway, wainscot- 
ing and some of the new furniture, a thick 
coat of paint of the desired color was ap- 
plied and immediately wiped off. This 
filled the pores, protected the wood and 
gave a pleasing waxy finish. Another sav- 
ing was made in filling irregular cracks 
and spaces in the flooring. These were 
made smooth and level by a home-made 
crack-filler, consisting of white lead, whit- 
ing, and the desired color, worked in and 
kneaded to a dough consistency. This too 
was much cheaper than the ready-made 
kind. In the big living-room the floor was 
painted a red tile color, and the crack-filler 
colored to match the red tile shade of the 
floor. Nor did its many uses end here, for 
this very same combination was used for 
leading the windows, the mixture being 
dul? gray instead of red. The pane of 
glass to be leaded was laid over a design 
drawn on paper and the lines followed with 
(Continued on page 472) 
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Night 
Watchmen 


on country estates should 
carry a Smith & Wesson 
revolver because it can be 
depended upon. 


We have a beautiful booklet that 


is sure to interest you. 
May we send it to you ? 


SMITH & WESSON 733s 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


420 STOCKBRIDGE STREET 
SPRINGFIELD - - - MASS. 
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THORBURN’S LAWN GRASS _ SEEDS 


Containing a mixture of the finest grasses; Quart 25c. 
2 quarts 45c. 4 quarts 80c. Sent prepaid by mail to 
any address ia the United States. 





Dept. 2 


J. M. TeOaSCay & a 2 aS Barclay Street 


or 


New 











ve Duilding? 


Then let us send you copy of our new booklet, 


H G-6, which tells all about the proper method of 
finishing floors and interior woodwork. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


makes inexpensive soft woods jusi as 
artistic and beautiful as hard woods. 
Tell us the kind of woods you will 
use and we will mail you Janeds of; 
those woods artistically finished 
together with our 25c booklet 
all free and postpaid. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 







The Wood Finishing Authorities 
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N the design and 


manufacture of 
*Standatrd” Guar- 


anteed Plumbing 
Fixtures, sanitary 
perfection is the first 
consideration. 


Their installation is an 
assurance of home 
health and comfort, and 
is a guarantee of a life- 
time of satisfactory and 
economical service. 


“The Plumbing Fixtures 
shown in this advertise- 
ment cost, approxi- 
mately, $97.00, except 
when sold inthe Far West.” 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for 
the Home and for Schools, Office 
Buildings, Public Institutions, etc., 
are identified by the Green and 
Gold Label with one exception. 
There are two classes of our Guar- 
anteed Baths; the Green and Gold 
Label Bath and the Red and Black 
LabelBath. The Green and Gold 
Label Bath istriple enameled. It 
isguaranteed for five years. The 
Red and Black Label Bathis 

double enameled. It is guaran- 
teed for two years. If you would 
avoid dissatisfaction and expense, 
install guaranteed fixtures. Allfix- 
tures purporting to be “Standard” 
are spurious unless they bear our 
guarantee label. 


Send for a copy of our beautiful 
book “* ern Bathrooms.”” It 
will prove of invaluable assist- 
ance in the planning of your 
bathroom, kitchen or laundry. 
Many model rooms are illustra- 
ted, costing from $78 to $600. 
This valuable book is sent for 6 
cents postage. 
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Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Dept.40 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS—New York: 35-37 West 3ist St.; 
Block; Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St.; Toronto,Can.: 59 Ric hmond St.. E Pittsburgh: 
949 Penn Ave.; St. Louis: 100-2 N. Fourth St.; Nashville: 315-317 Tenth Ave., So.: 
New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Sts.; Montreal, Can.: 215 Coristine 
Building; Boston: John Hancock Building; Louisville: 321-23 W. Main St. Cleveland: 
648-652 Huron Road, S. E.: London: 53 Holborn Viaduct, E. C.: Houstor, Tex.: 
Preston and Smith Streets ; San Francisco: 1303-04 Metropolis Bank Building. 





Chicago: 415 Ashland 




















We sell direct only 
—factory to you— 
saving you all 
dealers’ and jobbers’ 
profits, expensive 
packing and one- 
half the freight. 
You put the com- 
pletely finished sec- 
tions together. The 
result is handsome, 
substantial furniture 
of the = rade 
at less tha alf 
the cost of com- 
mon place. 


815.75 
Glass Extra 
















54-in. Top — 
$172 $2150 time you 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 670 Edwin Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





You Save over Half on i's Honest all Through 





Quarter Sawn White Oak—rich in 
beautiful flake and grain—used through- 
out. You see just what you get—it’s 
Honest All 


“BIG SIX” Catalog Mailed Free, 
Six money-saving depart.nente—Mission and 
Buncalow furniture (-0) pieces) new Willo- 
Weave Furniture, Mission Lamps, Cluny 
Lace Curtains, eto, Wr.te Today. 











Through. 
eo "Sag Our name 
and guar- 


antee back 


: every piece 
45-in. Top 


Say. 

Try our 
way ONCE 
—that’s the 
proof. 


= 
$19.75 


Beveled Mirror,8x80 in, 
Three Leaves, top and pedestal lock included 


(@) 
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Your own Cotta$ eat the 
Seaside or Mountains 


HE matter of expense need not stand in the 

way of your having a real vacation in the hills 

or at the seashore. Hodgson Cottages solve 
the problem. If you do not know all about how 
we have combined home comfort and attractiveness 
with true economy in 


HODGSON 
Portable Houses 


it will be worth your while to look over our beautiful 1911 catalog. 

We have widened out in our twelve years of portable cottage 
building. You will be sure to find something in the long line of 
Hodgson Portable Cottages, Lodges, Bungalows, Retreats and 
Seaside and Mountain “Summer Homes,” that will meet your 
requirements. Well-designed Porches, Verandas, Sun Parlors etc. 
Cottages, one room to as many as wanted. Inexpensive G rages 
for one or more cars—all of substantial character. We build to 
withstand the severest storms. We will be glad to mail you catalog 
on request. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., 








104 Adams Square, Boston, Mass. 

















‘“‘There’s a 
Difference’ in 


Garden Hose 
We have been 


manufacturing it for 
65 years. 


Our catalog tells the story about our different 
grades and prices. 


New York Belting and 
Packing Co., copay f 
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St. Louis, Mo., 218-220 Chestnut Street; Portland, on, ” ; Boston, 
Street: Indianapolis, Ind., ib So 





















Sou pton Row; Spokane, Wash., 163 South Bier. Vinn, Street; Londen =o, Bib pen 
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Request. 
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(Continued from page 470) 
this lead-colored putty. This has remained 
intact through winter storms. 

Upstairs there are four bedrooms and a 
bath. The guest room has a dormer win- 
dow with window-seat which lifts up, mak- 
ing a cupboard underneath. As there was 
no place in this room for a bureau or even 
a dressing-table, one had to be devised. A 
bureau would have blocked out a small side 
window, so the wall was pushed out over 
the stairs and a shrine-like recess serves 
the purpose of a dressing-table. A mirror 
hangs above, and little lockers take the 
place of drawers. These, with the win- 
dow-settle and shelves under the sloping 
roof, give to a small room many places for 
stowing away things. The hall leads back 
into the addition—to bath and bedroom, 
and is lined with sheathing stained a gray- 
green. On one side a jointed door, held in 
place by a wooden button, makes it easy to 
get to the tank. 

The comfortable bedroom in the addition 
has two little dormers, and one large end 
window, from which the ocean can be seen. 
There are two more bedrooms on this floor, 
one of which has a good-sized dormer win- 
dow, so although the house is really a small 
one, it can accommodate a goodly company 
with utmost comfort—eight people, not in- 
cluding the servant! 

Outdoors the three acres have for the 
most part been laid out in an orchard— 
apples and pears, and a few peaches, the 
vegetable garden, and a lawn on one side. 
This ends in a hidden garden. At present 
it is not on display, as it is only in the pro- 
cess of making, but there are always pos- 
sibilities and there is joy in attempting to 
realize them. The ramshackle fence, 
which was falling to pieces and would have 
been expensive to patch and renew, is re- 
placed by a privet hedge which thrives. 
This borders the hidden garden, with its 
two althea trees at the opening, which are 
being trained into an arch. Near by are 
two little weeping willows, and within the 


enclosure are hollyhocks, larkspur and 
phlox, reduplicating, perhaps, those that 
grew there long ago. 

Two old cherry trees, outside of the 


hedge by the roadside, instead of being 
chopped down, are used as supports to a 
thriving wistaria, which has almost cov- 
ered them. Beside the house a group of 
three poplars have been planted and 
throughout the grounds each bare spot is 
growing some tree, shrub, flower or grass 
to add beauty to the setting. 

3ehind the house is a small, 
barn, used as a storehouse, 
the chicken-house and yard. Between the 
house and barn is the kitchen garden, 
screened by a grape-vine from the road, 
and surrounded on the other sides by hon- 
eysuckle. 

So, in six years, a little bare, unprepos- 
sessing house, in a barren, weed-tangled, 
treeless tract, has been converted into a 


well-built 
and beyond is 


cheerful, tasteful country home, sur- 
rounded by garden and orchard and 
shaded by all sorts of growing things 


(Continued on page 474) 
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TOWNSEND # WORLD mn: BALL-BEARING LAWN MOWER 


This is not a stone breaker, not a nail shears, but We also make the finest 
it is the best grass cutting machine on earth, 
Not only are the knives of razor steel im- 
ported from Sheffield, but all the other parts 
are of the finest materials obtainable, accu- 
rately machined and assembled. 





horse-mower on 















Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue 


“No 
Noise 
But the 
Swish 
of the 
Blades’’ 


P. TOWNSEND & CO. 
15 Central Avenue 
ORANGE _ es 








DISTINCTIVE HOMES 
OF MODERATE COST 


Farr’s Bulbs Imported to Order 


Special Discounts to Farly Buyers 


Many inquiries have been received from customers who desire to obtain 
rare bulbous Irises and the other plants not usually offered in American 
catalogues. 

Others, who have been pleased with the superior quality of the plants 
I have supplied them, have asked if it he be possible for me to fur 





nish them with Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., for fall planting. 
A Book for House Builders and Home Makers To meet this demand, I have prepared a new little Bulb Booklet 
which lists all of the standard favorites, in addition to many new 
EDITED BY HENRY H. SAYLOR and rare ones. 
These will be imported direct on customers’ individual orders only; by 
This book has been published in response to an ever-increasing demand for a vol- = — py Sey AE 4 at prices less than 
ume of pictures, plans and descriptions of the most charming homes in this country 


not the great estates and show places, but the sort of places that most of us can look 


forward to building, ranging in cost from $3,000 to $20,000. A SPECIAL DISCOUNT OF 10 PER CENT ON 

The carefully selected contents includes country homes, seashore cottages, alluring ALL ORDERS RECEIVED BEFORE JULY IST 
bungalows, inexpensively remodeled farmhouses, etc. All the desirable architectural 
styles are represented. C hapters writte n by authorities cover all sides of the fascinatir ¢ As the finest bulbs can only be obtained by placing orders in advance. 
problem of house-building, interior decoration and furnishing. The relations between it is of the greatest importance both to me and to you that you specify 
the home-builder and his architect, the matter of plans, specifications, contracts, th your wants as early as possible; and for this reason a epecial discount 


, : “e f 10 per cent. will be granted on orders received before 19 
Lape oe eo one ant + get ag them—all these subjects are clarified in a 7 Be oklet ready now—l’ i be glad to send a copy if you BA 
ost comprehensive and interesting way 


Distinctive Homes of Moderate Cost is the most complete and authoritative BERTRAND H. FARR 

volume on the subject yet published. a. is . book, ee a inches, Wyomissing Nurseries, 643-F Penn St., Reading, Pa. 
rbl rinted lat r, tastefully boun "rice $2.00 net yr ostage, 

ee” inted on plate paper, taste oun e e nail, po © N.B, A_ new edition of my General Catalogue of 


Hardy Plant Specialties will be ready september ist 
McBride, Winston & Co., 449 4th Ave., N. Y. 
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GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


hae YM beautiful flower vases in Cast Iron 

and Bronze to Fountains of artistic de- 
sign, everything in metal ornaments for the 
garden and lawn is included in our produc- 
Whatever you require in this line you 
will find illustrated and described in one of 
our catalogues. 


tions. 


We issue separate catalogues of Display Fountains, 
drinking Fountains, Electroliers, Vases, Grills and 
(,ateways, Settees and Chairs, Statuary, Aquariums, 
free Guards, Sanitary Fittings for Stable and Cow 


Barn. 
Address: Ornamental Iron Dept. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
FIFTM AVENUE @ 17th STREET, NEW YORK 

















? WAMPAGE SHORES 


READY THIS SPRING 


\ magnificently located, perfectly developed property of the high- 
s for people who desire a home for the Summer or all the 

year round, at not too great cost 
ONE MILE OT ACTUAL WATERFRONT on Manhasset Bay, Sands 
| t, Long Island Opposite Great Neck Railroad Station Port Washing 
No road or reservation in front Surroundings and restrictions insure 
ite privacy and protection and make Wampage Shores the most ideal 


offered. It is the coolest spot around New York in Summer. 
; Acre up with every possible convenience—running water supply, 
ind telephone lines in conduits. Splendid Macadam roads, 
Flegant rm andscape gardening 
Ser ‘d for photographs or better let us take you out for personal inspection, 


S. OSGOOD PELL & COMPANY 542 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 











TELEPHONE BRYANT s610 














One Of Our Farmstead Greenhouses 


And why do we call it a “Farmgtead”? Simply because it is a farm greenhouse 
ittached directly to the farmhouse It only goes to show how indispensable greenhouses 
are getting to b ld frames are all right mm their way, but if you really want to raise 
top notch plants h the least trouble and a surety of success, then a greenhouse is 
the thing 

Here a there we hear every once in a while of some one putting up an all-wooden 
uurse you and | wonder at it in these days of the splendid 
lron Frame construction, with all their lightness, attractiveness and wonderful endurance 

Any Ir rame house ts better than a wooden one, but there are certain hard and 
fast reasons why Hutchings’ 18 actually the best Give us a chance to give you the 
reasons \s a starter, send for the new catalog. It is beautifully illustrated 


mshings a Company, New Yerk Office: 1170 Beosdeeyt” 


house on i , lace Ot ce 
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(Continued from page 472 

which bring the bounty of flowers, fruits 
and fresh vegetables. All this has been 
accomplished with the smallest possible 
outlay of funds. The expenditure has 
always meant improvement. The young 
woman worker has had enjoyment and 
gratification in a country house, out of all 
proportion to the money, labor and time 
invested, for it is an expression of her own 
personality. 


Summering the More Tender 
House Plants 

(Continued from page 442) 
uation; and as for cuttings, anything that 
will root in any situation and under any 
conditions will root here; it is only neces- 
sary to thrust the cutting up to the first 
joint or leaf bud in the sand between the 
pots and leave them, and in an astonish- 
ingly short time they wil! be found to have 
taken root and commenced growth. 

Roses, especially, root readily here ; be- 
gonias and gloxinias grow as if by magic, 
and if one forms the habit of sticking all 
the cuttings, stems of cut flowers of many 
kinds, and the like, into the sand, when fall 
comes there will be a fine lot of little plants 
waiting to be potted. 

In arranging the plants in the sand-box 
care should be taken to place such sun-lov- 
ing plants as the geraniums in the front or 
on that side of the box which receives the 
most sunshine. Shade-loving plants should 
be shielded from too great amount of sun- 
shine by being placed in the rear of the box 
or behind taller plants. So, too, cuttings 
of shade-loving plants may be thrust in be- 
tween the pots where they will be shielded 
from the sun; gloxinia leaves may be laid 
flat on the sand with the stem thrust under 
a pot and in this position will quickly form 
a callus and then a bulb, and by fall will be 
ready for potting; if kept growing during 
winter it will be large enough to bloom in 
the following summer. 

The sand-box may be beautified with 
trailing vines, and vines may be planted in 
the rear of the box and trained on the wall 
to form a background. Choice greenhouse 
vines which one hesitates to commit to the 
igen may be grown here in perfect safe- 

providing there is sufficient sunshine. 
The passiflora, Southern Beauty, is a fine 
vine for this purpose as it is a very free 
bloomer and the blossoms are of great 
beauty. 

The sand-box may be kept gay with the 
blossoms of the tuberous begonias, glox- 
inias, amaryllis and fancy-leaved caladiums 
if one wishes to devote it to this purpose, or 
it may be made to serve the double part of 
utility and beauty. 


New Old Possibilities in Stucco 
Houses 
(Continued from page 445) 
terity of line, already referred to regarding 
concrete houses, again crops out. In its 
plasticity. however, lies a remedy for this 
repellent hardness, and it needs only some- 
(Continued on page 476) 
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DM |) Coldwell Lawn Mowers 


TELE 
NN Hand, Horse and Motor 











. Coldwell’s Motor Lawn Mowers 
Cottage Furniture Will do the work of three horse 


LEAVENS MADE 





lawn mowers—and do it better 


\ FOR SHORE AND MOUNTAINS 
oat 

: @ There is no instance where an ex- 

ample of the individual taste is more 


conspicuously displayed than in the 

selection of appropriate furniture ; 

Leavens Furniture gives an unlimited 

held for its exercise. 

@ Simple in construction and design, artistic 

in effect. Especially adapted for Shore and 
Country houses. Of solid oak construction 

and finished to suit the individual taste, or to 

match surrounding interiors. If so desired, 

furnished unfinished. 

q The privilege of allowing the buyer to select 

a finish to conform to his or her ideas, is an 

original idea with us and does not mean any 

additional expenditure. 

@ Safety in ordering from us is assured, for 

Aer is guaranteed. 

Send for set No. 1, consisting of 200 . 
. + Laren: Rag q They will mow up 20 per cent grades. @ They leave 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. no hoof-prints as horses do. @ They will roll the lawn 
MANUFACTURERS smoothly. @ They do away with the expense of two 
52 Canal Strest, Boston, Bince. men and three horses. They are of no expense 
when not in use. They are simple to operate and 
economical. 4 They are a necessity on every large lawn 





Catalogue sent on request 











Manufactured by 


Coldwell Lawn Mower Co. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 







































































) quem 
1 : Be sure 
UNIQUE Let us HELP YOU with your Perens 
: Color Scheme Dexter 
Garden Furniture Whether your house is half-timbered, shingled all over or rough clap- Brothers 
boarded, it should harmonize with its surroundings as well as being artisti A 
in itself. Our miniature stained shingles will enable you to decide, right on N 
the ground, which colors are best. ” ¥ Shingle 
DECORATIVE Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains | «=.= 
pea rothers’ Eng g s re ot 
f do more than beautify—they protect, adding years to the life of the wood. barrel, 
1 D U R A is] | oF E And the colors will not fade. The secret lies in the use of the best English keg and 
} 


ground colors mixed in linseed and our own Dexter preservative oils. 
Write for booklet and sample miniature shingles TODAY. 














TO BEAUTIFY YOUR 
LAWN OR GARDEN 


H. RAMM 


1127 Washington Street, 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 











Dexter Brothers Co., 115 Broad St., Boston, Mass.. y 

branches: 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 215 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa / y \ 
Makers af Petrifax Cement Coating 5 

AGENTS; H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago, F. H. McDonald, Grand #}2é" 

Rapids, Mich. F. T. Crowe Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma. Wash, } 23 ry 

and Portland. Ore. Carolina Portland Cement Co., Birmingham B . 

and Montgomery, Ala., Jacksonvillc, Fla., Charleston, S. C., New AY 

Orleans, La., F. S. Coombs, Halifex, N. S., E. B. Totten, Security 

Bidg., St. Louis. Mo. M. D. Francis, Atlanta, Georgia. Sherman- 

Kimbal, San Francisco, Cal., AND DEALERS. 








Warrington G. Lawrence, Architect, New Y ork. 
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How often have you been annoyed 
and even embarrassed before guests 
by the gurgling and hoarse noises of 
your old style closet ? 


This troublesome feature of other 
closets has been entirely eliminated 
in the 


“SIWELCLO” 


Noiseless Siphon Jet 


CLOSET 


It is soconstructed that, even with 
the lid raised, 
heard outside of its immediate en- 
vironment. Durability and perfect 
siphonage, so essential in closet 
construction, are perfectly combined 
in the ‘‘Siwelclo.” 

Tell your plumber you want it. 
He will get it if you ask him. 


Booklet 961 T giving full description sent gladly on your 


request. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO., 


Trenton, N. J., U. S.A. 


its flushing cannot be 











-_Ra, 
“Silver Lake A” 
Braided Sash-Cord 


(Name stamped on every foot) 


Have your architect specify it in his plan 
It won't cost you any more, but will save 

m1 loads of trouble it ie solid -braided of 
cotton ‘no waste’; can't etretch and is non-ia 
flammable When the windows are being put 
in, or when you have to renew the other cord, 
© eee that Silver Lake A Sach- Cord is used 
Silver Lake has been the accepted standard 
in U.S. Government braided — specifications 
for 40 years 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
87 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


o” 























































(Continued from page 474) 
one with the courage of conviction to apply 
it. Examples and material are all ready to 


our hands. We need only study the parge 
work or pargetting so common in the six- 


teenth and seventeenth centuries 
land 
When | lenry VIII, not to be outdone as 
a royal builder by his rival Francis |, began 
to rear Nonesuch Palace, he brought from 
the Continent skilled workmen in stucco- 
duro, who covered the new edifice, both in- 
ide and out, with marvelous sculpture. 
his new fashion, introduced through 
pique, soon became immensely popular, and 
everywhere stucco ornamentation had great 
vogue. Native workmen soon adapted the 
new style to their own material—plaster of 
sand, lime and hair—and wrought designs 
that have lasted to our own day despite 
exposure to wind and weather. No one 
would deny that much of this work is gin- 


in Eng- 


gerbready, but some of it is distinctly 
good and worth imitating. What the Eng- 
lish workman did with his “parge” or plas- 


ter of sand, lime and hair, we can do quite 


as well, if not better, with our materials 
now. It only needs a pioneer to blaze the 
way and exploit the fashion. This has 


already been done to some extent in Eng- 
land. Few, probably, would wish to see 
our stucco houses covered with a profusion 
of relief ornamentation, but doubtless 
some modification and adaptation could be 
advantageously devised to relieve the ex- 
treme plainness of many of our stucco 
structures that ofttimes look as though 
their very eyebrows had been shaved off. 

\nother revival of an old process has 
also been attempted in several places in 
E-ngland—the scratching away of the upper 
coating of stucco so as to leave a design in 
the coat underneath. This “sgraffito” 
work was much practiced in Italy during 
the Renaissance. It, also, is one of the 
means of ornamentation within the reach 
of the modern stucco worker. 

What will be the future of domestic con- 
and stucco architecture none can cer- 
tainly foretell. The practical claims to con- 
sideration, in the case of both materials, 
are too obvious to be gainsaid. We may 


crete 


look for the use of both to continue un- 
abated. Modifications are bound to come 
aml everyone engaging in concrete or 


co construction will bear a share, be 
it never so small, in hastening those modi- 
fications. Strict adherence to principles 
of constructional honesty and utility and, 
at the same time, due and ample regard for 
matters of esthetic import, will evolve 
styles that will answer our demands. In 
this period of reconstruction, where so 
many people are intimately concerned, it is 
worth while to weigh past experience and 
also to divest ourselves of some prejudices. 


stu 


Distinction in Summer Hangings 
. (Continued from page 441) 
chosen with due regard to its suitability. 
A Louis XVI room could not possibly have 
arras cloth used in it, while it would be 

(Continued on page 478) 
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]F you are building or re- 
modeling your house your 
work will progressmuchmore 
satisfactorily and rapidly if 
you have expert advice upon 
the selection of wood finish 
for the trim and floors; also 
in deciding upon hardware, 
tiles, lighting fixtures, wall 
covering, drapery and fur- 
niture. 


You can have for the ask- 
ing the full service of Murphy 
Varnish Company's Depart- 
ment of Decoration which 
includes practical advice on 
all of these points. 


Write today and send your 
blue prints or a rough draft 
of your plans to Margaret 
Greenleaf, Consulting Deco- 
rator for Murphy Varnish 
Company. You will be as- 
tonished at the complete color 
scheme you will receive. 


This is offered free through 


the courtesy of the Company 
to their patrons. 















Murphy Varnish Company 
stains, enamels and varnishes 
are the most artistic and last 
the longest. 


Address Department of Decoration 


Murphy Varnish Company 
345 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





















Oyster Bay, L. I. 


Yetsan Kennels Tel. 34 Oyster Bay 


offers remaining dogs, two King Charles, one 
year and one six months—two Prince Charles 
over one year; one Ruby brood bitch and one 
Ruby in whelp— reasonable to good homes and 
for pets. Addressed as above. 














>: GARDEN 


ys). DECORATION 


VASES, FONTS, BENCHES 
PEDESTALS, BALUSTRADES 


Send 10 Cents for Booklet 


=i FRANCIS HOWARD 


5 WEST 28TH ST., N. Y. CITY 
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Let us send you our 


: ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR oy pa — e& E N T 
‘ z we : — a ; rs and tell you 


| why you ought 













| to have the 


Cylinder 
Locks 


It is easier to tear a door away 
splinter by splinter than to open a 
Sargent Cylinder Lock without the 
rightful key. This lock provides the 
maximum of lock security. It is 
the finest development of the pin- 
tumbler lock principle. 


~ Majestic 
Coal. 
Chute 


: Let us show you how this ingenious contrivance 

prevents the battering of your foundation walls, mu- 
' tilation of your window sills, defacing of your paint. 
Let us show you how it saves your lawn and walks 
and halves the labor of putting in the coal. Let us 
show you how it pays for itself the first year and 
lasts longer than your house. If it is as good as 
we say, you need it, don’t you? Well then, make us 
prove it. Whether your house is old or new, send 
ner that ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. Write to- 
ay to 


But this is not the only reason why 
you should place Sargent Locks on 
the doors of your home, office build- 
ing or other structure. Long wear 
and economy should be considered. 
Sargent Locks are wrought in honest 
metals by skilled workmen with 
such mechanical accuracy that they 
work smoothly and surely through 
long years of service. Annoyance 
and repair bills are eliminated. 


The Majestic Furnace and Foundry Co. 
Dept. CC 33 33 Huntington, Ind. 














REMOVABLE 
STEEL 
CLOTHES 
POSTS 


Cheaper than wood and 
last a lifetime. 
For full description write for 


Sargent Cylinder Locks include 
single and duplex cylinders in types 
suitable for every purpose; also cyl- 
inder padlocks. Lock systems, mas- 
ter-keyed to any extent, are made to 
Folder D, or ask your dealer. suit the different requirements of 

Milwaukee Steel Post Co. apartment houses, office buildings 
Milwaukee Wisconsin and other large structures. 

















Your hardware dealer can furnish Sargent Locks. Ask him. If you are 





FIRE-PROOF HOMES building, ask your architect to specify Sargent Hardware throughout. 
At Ridge Crest, Summit, N. J. The Sargent Book of Designs—sent free—illustrates many patterns in 
; $10,000 so Seteoes Uieernened Cocabet free. artistic hardware, harmonizing with the various styles of architecture, 
and contains much information of value. Write for it. Our Colonial 
HOTCHKISS-JOBS REALTY co. Book is also sent on request. 


30 Church St., New York, and Summit, N.J. 














SARGENT & COMPANY, 142 Leonard St., New York 


a 














Water Supply Without Cost 








This is practically what the windmill means. It is the most perfect pumping 
equipment known. It insures always an unfailing water supply. Requires no 
care beyond occasional oiling, which any one can do. No repairs. Being auto- 
matic, the cost of operation is nothing beyond a few dollars a year for oil. 





But you must get the right kind of mill. 


CORCORAN WINDMI LLS 


have been the standard. for 40 years and are in use on the finest places in the 
country. They are absolutely noiseless and free from vibration 


Baskets 


, HawKkeve «... 


We build windmills to harmonize with any architectural scheme. The hous- 
With Self-Watering Metal Linings ing for the windmill frame can be built as an annex to the house to contain 
will enhance the beauty of your plants by their artistic de- servant's quarters, bachelor’s rooms, children’s play house, billiard room, ete. 
7 Vg your plants with yg MH Le yg ty AS SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
x I tly with a minimum of atten Send for cata- 


very luxurian 
log giving full description of our Art & Crafts basket. 
Burlington Basket Shops, Burlington, Ia. 





A. J. CORCORAN, Inc., 17 John Street, New York 
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OUR house is nota 
unless 


home 
furniture 
gives beauty, 


your 
Harmony 


fits. 


dignity, restfulness—all that 
a home should mean: what- 
ever quarrels or crowds robs your room 


of character and charm The 


for one 


pertect bed 
chamber 


may spoil another one 

How solve this problem of beauty plus 
service. lor a good bed should last a 
life-time. Steam heat should not make 
it rickety. Against dampness, climate 
and city grime, it should be proof In 
design, it should harmonize with your 
other furnishings. In height and _ size, 


it should fit your room 


Kimball a Chappell solid brass beds 


satisfy all these conditions No others 
can, Ninety-six styles, in three widths, 
several heights, and two finishes give you 


choice of 
in Louis 
other ‘ periods 

that above—for 
apartments; 


correct 


XVI, 


und charming designs 
Colonial, Flanders and 
Bungalow beds—like 
small homes and 
statelier models for larger 
chambers. But all sapreme quality—solid 
brass with satin-gold surfaces sealed 
under twelve coats of imported Rylamder 
lacquer, hand applied and baked on, 
Beds that fit and last. 

Our Style Books for the asking. Samples 
of tubing showing the 
between our solid brass and 
veneers Ask us today. 


Kimball & Chappell Company 


2839 Loomis Street Chicago, lil 


| SRG, Like a Bell” © 


also difference 


imitation 


























Send $1.00 for our 120-page book 


“Glly ond Subordon Residences” 


Showing Photos and 
Plans of Houses act- 
ually built, ranging 


from BUNGALOWS to 
HIGH-CLASS HOMES. 
REEVES & BAILLIE. Architects, PEORIA. iLL 

















JAPAN BAMBOO STAKES 


Suppert Lilies, Reses, Chrysanth, 
Pot and Herbaceous Plants 





He 


Green colored ft So.75 $3.25 $6.00 


Natural color, 6 ft 1.00 ; 6.00 
Fer Dehliags,. Temate Vines. Young Trees, 
Shrubs, Extra Strona 
6 ft Mt inch diam $i $7.00 
8 ft., 1.25 8.00 


Address: H. UH. BERGER & CO., Dept. 28 
TO Warren Sit. New York 














(Continued from page 476) 
charming and appropriate in a modern 
Mission room. Arras cloth with an ap- 
pliqué design of linen couched on it makes 
beautiful curtains and portiéres to go with 
the Mission or Craftsman furniture that 
is popular for simple country houses. For 
Colonial or Georgian rooms that one sees 
so often, or with the simpler style of 
French furniture, there are beautiful 
chintzes and cretonnes and silks that har- 
monize perfectly. 

here is an old farmhouse on Long 
Island that has been made over into a most 
delightful country house, and the furnish- 
ing throughout is consistent and charming. 
[he curtains are reproductions of old de- 
signs in chintz and cretonne. The living- 
room, with its white panelling to the ceil- 
ing, its wide fireplace, old mahogany fur- 


niture, and curtains gay with parrots and 
flowers, hanging over cool white muslin, 


is a room to conjure with. 

If the walls of a room are plain in color 
one may have either plain or figured hang- 
ings, but if the wall covering is figured it 
gives a feeling of unrest if the curtains are 
figured, Sometimes one sees bed- 
rooms and small boudoirs where the walls 
and curtains show the same design, but it 
must be done with skill, or disaster is sure 
to follow. 

If one has to live in the town house 
through the summer do not make the fatal 
mistake of taking down the curtains and 
living in bare discomfort during the hot 
If the curtains are too handsome 
to be kept up, buy a second set of inex- 
pensive ones that can be washed without 
injury. It is better that they should stop 
the dust, and then go into the tub, than 
that one’s lungs should collect it all. Cur- 
tains are useful as well as ornamental, and 
a house without them is as dreary as break- 


fast without coffee. 
I l is, of course, with our own product 
that the American collector has most 
to do, since old glass is rare in this country, 
and there are comparatvely few imported 
specimens to be had outside of the private 
collections which have been treasured and 
passed down the years as heirlooms. Of 
the glass to be found here, there are sev- 
eral very broad classifications: table ware, 
comprising goblets, wine-glasses, and de- 
canters; flat ware, such as butter-plates, 
sauce dishes, and salt-holders; and lastly, 
flasks and bottles. With this third class 
collectors of purely American products 
have most to do. 

While it is true that the American bot- 
tles are not so beautiful as the English, 
still they are quaint and interesting, and 
the average collector seems to treasure the 
home specimens as enthusiastically as the 
foreign Many were manufactured 
to commemorate some event of national 
jmportance. Judging from the number of 
the commemorative pieces, we may infer 
that the glass-makers at that time were 
particularly enterprising. Certain it is that 

(Continued on page 480) 


too. 


season. 


Old Glassware—American 


ones, 
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Wilson’s Outside Venetians 
Blind and Awning Combined 


For town and country houses. Very durable and artistic 
Easily operated from inside Admit air: exclude sun rays. 


Special Outside Venetians 


for porches and piazzas, 
exclude the sun; admit 
the breeze. Virtually make 
an outdoor room 

Orders should be placed 
now for early summer. 

Write for Catalogue 

“Venetian No. 3. 

Also Inside Venetians, 
Rolling Partitions, Rolling 
Steel Shutters, Burglar 
and Teeoroet Steel Cur- 
tains, Wood Block Floors. 


JAS. G. WILSON 
MFG. CO. 
i, 968 Sag eee. 


Wilson's Porch and Piazza Blinds New York 





























Better Lawns, Flowers and Vegetables with 


4 d B d Pulverized 
Zar ran Sheep ee 
Wonderful results quickly. No weeds or forei 
Economical and Cong to use. Unequallec =. or lawn, 
flowers, trees fruit, meadows and grain fi 
Ser, freight prepaid east of Missouri 
00 [a Cash with order. Ask for qty 
prtece. Write for copy of booklet 
Garden.” Gives valuable ~ ~ Be oo 
THE mh een MANURE COMPANY 
26 Union Stock Yards ss as 88 Chicago 
Wizard Brand is handled by first class seedsmen 
WTinee 













2 WAGON LOADS 
i. STABLE 


MANURE | 





Write today. They 
tell you where to go to find 
just the kind of a good 

time you want. They describe the 


pleasures and pastimes of 


New England Vacations 


They give the location and altitude of 
every mountain, lake, and seashore re- 


sort with detailed lists of 2,000 hotels 
and boarding houses, including rates 
ane ae commodations. 
Helpful Information FREE if you write at one 
ee —. o po ee books 
Summer Resorts, N. Y..N.H & NH. RR. 
ly 
New England Vacation Resorts, |. 


Territory 


ston & Maine R.R. 


and Summer + pa in Maine, Maine 


Central R. K. Territory. la 


ADVERTISING BUREAU 
Room 977 So. Station, boston, Mass. 
The New England Lines. 
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THREE THINGS YOU NEED 


FIRST: The only Sanitary method 

of caring for gar d in the 
ground in heavy vani bucket 
with bail. No odors, ete. Away 
from dogs and cats, The typhoid 
fly cannot get at it and distribute 
Opens with the Foot poisonous germs, Health demands it. 


UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
me. YNDERFLOOR REFUSE RECEIVER 
aa UNDERGROUND EARTH CLOSET 


SECOND: This « 





lean, convenient 


way of disposing of kitchen ashes, 
cellar and yard refuse, doing 
away with the ash or dirt barrel 
nuisance; also stores your oily 






waste and sweepings, Fireproof, 
flush with; garage} 
floor. 





—— 







| THIRD: Js intended 
je supply # safe and Easy to sweep into 


sanitary method for not poluting the water 
supply, A - revents the d from the 
house typhoid fly around e camp or 
farm, a poison to its owners. 
. Sold Direct. Send for Circulars on each. 
+) Nine Years in practical use, It pays to look us up 
Cc. H, STEPHENSON, Mfr: 
20 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 





A Camp Necessity 











THREAD are now made 


and seamless in. any 


width up to 
THRUM 146 FEET 


RUGS and any length; in any color or 
| color combination. 65 regular 
shades—any other shading made 
to match. Send for color card. 
“You choose the AMiold, Constable & Co., Selling Agents, New York 
——— Thread & Thrum Work Shop, Auburn, N.Y 












Edward Miller 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


This mark is your guarantee 


The Name 
“MILLER” 


vn Gas, Electric or Combination Light 
ing Fixtures insures the highest quality. 
This means not only beautiful and artis- 
tic designs, but substantial construction, 
tight joints, select material and superior 
finishes. 





MILLER Lighting Fixtures are made 
for both moderate-priced and expensive 
residences. Many of the finest homes 
in America are fitted with MILLER 
Fixtures. When desired, special designs 
will be executed to conform to any 





| This of fer will not be made again| 
SO THAT EVERYONE MAY BUY 


** The Standard ———_ of Proper Style ”’ 


NEW 
YORK MAKES 






(a) THE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, 


roup Pictures with Prices, Leaves of Special Offers 


and Freight Concessions—all are mailed Free on recuest. 
(6) THE PORTFOLIO OF SKETCHES 
with Complete Pricelist is mailed for 25 cents, 
allowed on first order sent for McHughwillow Furniture 








(c) THE McHUGH BAR HARBOR CHAIR, 
of full size. with soft Seat Cushion in any color preferred 
is shipped onm-receipt of $5, Money Order or N. Y. Draft 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. NEW YORK 
42d St. WEST, at FIFTH AVE 


Opposite New Public Library 
(Only Address Since 1884) 
NO AGENTS--NO BRANCHES 


style of decoration for private or public 
buildings. 


Order MILLER Fixtures from your 
dealer. Write to us for illustrated 
booklets, stating the kind of lighting in 
which you are interested 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 
Factory: 15 Miller St., Meriden, Conn. 
(Est. 1844.) At 


4 
, 


< 











Garden Furniture 








CATALOGUES ON 
REQUEST 


TOGNARELLI & VOIGT 


COMPANY 
2302 Chesnut Street Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Dutch Bulbs and Plants 


direct from Holland A 
we : on 74 1? | \ 
r yw 
renee in sia ay an 
zn of . wre sy 
‘ Al ’ * ‘ " 
‘ hs 
1 PIMST 
N - 


the largest growers of 
Bulbs and Plants 
in Helland 





Tite te Pride of Heaertem Tulip, 
carminy rose, ene-ninth actual surtace 


? ‘ f i i I I g » be 
ape y ‘ , 
A f " ‘ 
when boug lirect 
Hyacinths —! per 1 
Tulips per 
Narcissus (Daffodils 
Crocus 
Gt. Van Waveren and Kruijff 
LOUIS BERGER, Manager ’ 


American Branch iouse, 629 Bourse Bieg., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A, 


bicowme oe ‘ ' 
inher branches. M It la (hen 














Seen The Latest Garden 


Novelties ? ? 
rr Mmrey 4 


| Have You 





the ewee : 
tance We aleo ha f oll Weis 
den furnitur ome . n vd 
other garden beaut ifier Write tor ata 


AMERICAN GARDEN BEAUTIFYING NG comPany 
N 


430 4th Avenue, W YORK 
A. 5. JAKOBSON, Inventor. 


HALL GLOCKS 


a nd A rosebush foun 


in with or with 


it illumination 











For the pre we offer 
tl pportun ot pos 
SESSiny i full-sized Q-tube, 
himing Ha Clock, 
x | I t highest 
gt in every res] t i 
tl ime price | \ ( wi 
i bee selling | ror 
| event eat 
Wi rice l tra 
tions and the | prop 
ey I | 
r | itacture 
wuara t 
200d | 
S! le b’ Wi 


GRAND RAPIDS 
CLOCK &» M. CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Established in 1890 





(Continued from page 478) 


when Jenny Lind came to us in 1850 and 
i851, and souvenirs which bore her name 
were eagerly sought, the “Jenny Lind” 
flask appeared. Its home was Glassboro, 
New ye I sey. 

In shape it was globular with long, slen- 
der neck, and the original design on one 
side of the bottle was a portrait of the 
famous singer, while the other side bore 
a view of the glassworks. Subsequently 


other firms adopted the shape and orna- 
mented it with their own devices. Its an 
interesting bit of ‘nformation that the orig- 


inal metallic mould of this flask was un- 
earthed a few years ago at the works of 
the company who had made it. 


(ther designs produced at this period 
and later, were the Lafayette bottles, in 
commemoration of the visit to this c untry 
f that famous Frenchman, and the old 





A rare old piece of American glassware with 
the cherry tree design 


log cabin whiskey bottles, moulded in the 
shape of a house. Relics of the Harrison 
campaign in 1840 still exist in old flasks 


and inkstands shaped as bee-hives, log- 
cabins and cider barrels. 
Between 1840 and 18so0, Philadelphia 


was an important glass manufacturing cen- 
tre, with the result that today in this coun- 
try can be found good specimens, and many 
of the designs can be traced to their orig- 
inal source. Carefully stored on the cup- 
board shelves of the outlying farmhouses 
are many of these old flasks with designs 
peculiar, patriotic, political, and Masonic, 
now filled with elderberry wine, brandied 
cherries, molasses, or even boneset tea. 
\bout eighty of these queer old flasks 
and bottles have thus far been discovered, 
of which about fifty have been identified. 
OF these, twenty-nine have representations 
of the American eagle; nineteen bear the 
head of Washington, and thirteen of Tay- 





(Continued on page 482) 
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Simple Wire Fences 
For Country Homes 


Every argument favors an Anchor Post Fence for 
permanency. They do not hide the ground, yet afford 
full protection from people and animals—strong, durable, 
artistic, cleanly—make no shade, thereby allowing full 
sunlight to piants or shrubs— do not harbor leaves or 


sn ah ore Bt ay can be cut close to and under them— 
wil be id true to alignment—easily cared for, and most 
mp. rtant of all, the posts are galvanized. ll these argu 


ments recommend the Anchor Post Iron Fence. 
and erect, when desired, fences, 
entrance gates, iron railings, etc., for estates, lawns, 
gardens and farms, each fencing especially adapted to 
its purpose. Illustrated catalogue upon request. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 
11 Courtland St (11th floor) NEW YORK 


We design, build 














BURN GREEN Woop 


in your fireplace. You can do it if your fireplace 
is properly designed and equipped with our Iron 
Throat and Reinforced Cement Smoke Chamber. 





Enclose stamp and send for our booklet, 
‘Hints on Fireplace Construction.’’ 





THE H. W. COVERT COMPANY 
169 DUANE STREET NEW YORK 




















Chemical 


FIRE ENGINE 


For the Protection of 
Country Homes, 
Villages and Factories 


Especially when located 
from a Fire Station. 










some 


Throws a stream 75 to 85 feet. 

Better than a thousand gallons of wate 
Extinguishes fire in Oil or Gasolene. , 
May be operated by one man, 
Costs almost nothing to maintain. f 


Absolutely Safe 
Lasts a Lifetime 


Better than Insurance 

which does not save 

treasures which cannot 
be replaced. 

Badger 

Fire Extinguisher Co. 

34 H. Portland St. 

Boston, Mass, 





















ull information 
sent on request 











distance 
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Terra Cotta is the 
ideal material for 
out-door use, com- 
bining strength and 
durability with high 


artistic qualities. 
Our productions 

are suitable for 

both in-door 

and out-door 

decorations. 


The Galloway 
Collection 


Contains _ replicas 
of antique art and 
original designs 
adapted to present 
needs and in keep- 
ing with pre- 
vailing archi- 
tecture. 


Send for Catalogue showing Extensive Collection 
of Flower Pots, Vases, Sundials, Fountains, Benches 
and other Garden Furniture. 


GALLoway lERRACOTTA Co, 
3218 Watnut Sr. PHILADELPHIA. 











The Finest Evergreen 


GROUND COVERS 


ANDROMEDA FLORIBUNDA, LEUCOTHOE 

CATESBAEI, GALAX APHYLLA, MITCHELLA 

REPENS AND OTHERS BEST PLANTS FOR 
RHODODENDRON BEDS 


CATALOGS 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner 
Hardy American Plants 
SALEM, MASS. 


Highlands Nursery 


(3,800 ft. elevation in 
Oarolina Mountains.) 


and Salem Nurseries 














HE HEART OF HOUSE 
HEATING 


Don’t blame the 
coal-man, and don’t 
blame the weather, 
if you are a victim 
of house-heating 
troubles. 

If you are build- 
ing a new house, or 
if you plan to re-o 
place your present ‘¥ 
heater, we shall be 
pleased to explain 
to you fully wh 
DUNNING HEA - 
ING BOILER 
users burn less coal 
and have warm 
homes, warm in 
every corner and at 
all times, r 

The right heater 
now, means com- 
fort for man ears 


to come. N- 
BOILERS ™@ 





NING 
are built to last, on 
scientific principles, 
that develop all the 
heat units of the 
fuel used. They are 

absolutely Safe and simple to install and operate. 

Send for our complete catalog. 








Civilization—from 
Signal Fire to Telephone 


HE telephone gives the widest 

range to personal communi- 
cation. Civilization has been ex- 
tended by means of communica- 
tion. 


The measure of the progress of 
mankind is the difference between 
the signal fire of the Indian and 
the telephone service of to-day. 


Each telephone user has a per- 
sonal interest in the growth of the 
whole telephone system. 


He is directly benefited by every 
exiension of his own possibilities. 


He is indirectly benefited by the 
extension of the same possibilities 
to others, just as he is benefited 
by the extension of the use of his 
own language. 


Any increase in the number of 
telephones increases the usefulness 
of each telephone connected with 
this system. 


The Rell System is designed to 
provide Universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH GOMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 












TVET; 
we >. 


>) =| 


© reasonable. 


Factories: Astoria, L. I 


- > The Vase for Your Garden 


A large variety of Ornamental Garden Vases in Marble, Stone and 

Pompeian Stone are on exhibition at our Studios, 

_ touch of the ornate to the garden, and are very practicable for small 
j flowering plants, palms, vines, etc. 

All our models are executed by skilled workmen, and our prices are 


Ornaments in I mitation Stone. 





These vases add a 


We are the oldest and largest manufacturers in America of Garden and Hall 
Individual designs carefully followed 


Send for Catalogue J of Vases and Other Garden Furniture 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 

















226 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK CITY ly 


New York Central Iron Works Co., 5 Main St., Geneva, N. Y. _ Cararra, Italy 
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ORBIN 


Hardware for Homes of Refinement 


Phe illustration shows a Dutch door with an old style knocker, 
and a Unit lock of Flemish design. This is but one of hundreds of 
artistic combinations of Corbin hardware that can be made. It is the 
kind that will add to the value and the beauty of your new home. 


Send for publication OK17, Corbin Colonial Hardware. 
P. & F. CORBIN, New BrITAIN, CONN. 


P. & F. CORBIN P. & F. CORBIN P. & F. CORBIN 


of New York of Chicago Philadelphia 











WHEN IN BOSTON STAY AT THE 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. Long 
listance telephone in every room 


Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE. PROPRIETOR. 




















The Pian Shop BUNGALOW BOOK 


with a suy ent of Summer Cottages (g200 and up) embodies the 
| latest idea the Bu ingalow art and offers something different in design 
|} and construction for cesy camps and low cost homes. 


It costs less in time, patience and money to build from practical plans— 
the Plan Shop kind at $5 and upwards 
The designer is a Californian and knows the bungalow by heart 
The book bristling with interest and suggestions forall home makers 
Price Fifty Cents. 
ROLLIN PF. TUTTLE, Architect, 690 6231 Andros Buildieg, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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(Continued from page 480) 
lor. There are also many oddly shaped de- 
signs in the shape of fish, animals, men, 
violins, etc., but these are of uncertain date 
and origin, and therefore do not appeal to 
an enthusiast who desires chronological in- 
formation in regard to his collection. 

The oldest designs we have here in 
America could not have been made before 
1825 and since most of them were pro- 
duced between 1848 and 1852, we can be 
justifiably amused at the accounts fre- 
quently published, of remarkable discov- 
eries of Taylor or Washington flasks im- 
bedded in the foundations or stone walls of 
buildings erected more than a hundred 
years ago. 

Perhaps most particularly to the collect- 
or of old glass considerable scope in price 





A characteristic design | on ‘early Aabtelonn 
glassware; the “Father of His Country” 
bottle 


is given. Much or little may be paid for 
the old bottles and decanters, although in 
the past twenty years, the price of old 
glassware has steadily risen. If Charles 
lamb is right when he says that everyone 
should have a hobby, even if it is no more 
than collecting strings, what more worthy 
cause could enlist the collector than the as- 
sembling of this beautiful old glass whose 
history seems so interwoven. with our 
country’s? The quest for old glass seems 
to be one where quality, not quantity, 
counts. Mary A. NoRTHEND 


Building the Summer Home 
(Continued from page 420) 
the stone secure, yet a stone wall that is a 
stone wall should stand up even if there 
were no mortar in it, and should not only 
be able to stand up, but should present this 
appearance of stability to the eye; it is this 
feature of the house at Cynwyd_ which is 
of particular strength. 
(Continued on page 484) 
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A“House Beautiful” illustration greatly reduced 


“THE House BEAUTIFUL” is an illustrated 
monthly magazine, which gives you the ideas 
of experts on every feature of making the 
home, its appointments and surroundings 
beautiful. 

It is invaluable for either mansion or cot- 
tage. It shows how taste will go farther 
than money. Its teachings have saved costly 
furnishings from being vulgar—on the other 
hand, thousands of inexpensive houses are 
exquisite examples of refined taste, as a result 
of its advice. It presents this information 
interestingly and in a plain, practical way. 
Everything is illustrated frequently in sepia 
and colors. 


**The House Beautiful’’ is a magazine which no woman 
iterested in the beauty of her home can afford to be wit! 
it is full of suggestions for house building, house 
i ting and furnishing, and is equally valuable for 
people of large or small income. 
ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
Ex. Pres. Nat. Federation of Women's Clubs. 
WITH 


PORTFOLIO OF COLOR PLATES 
Our readers all say the magazine is worth 
more than the subscription price, $3.00. 


But to have you test its value, we will mail 
you FREE, “The House Beautiful” Portfolio 





of Interior Decoration and Furnishing with 
a five months’ trial subscription. The Port- 
folio is a collection of color plates and others, 
picturing and describing rooms in which good 
taste rather than lavish outlay has produced 
charming effects. 

Fillin the attached coupon—wrap a one dollar bill around 
it—mail to-day and the Portfolio will reach you by return 


post. ‘“The House Beautiful’’ will then continue regularly 
. for FIVE months. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Room 1713, 315 4th Ave. N.Y. 
You may send me your Portfolio of Notable Examples of Inexpensive 
Home Decora ion and Furnishing FRE I enclose herewith $1.00 for a 
special rate five-month trial subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
NAME o° oe” TITTTTTITITT ITLL iiiiittl itt 
ADDRESS 2. ccccsscovccccccsccece cevesccecs WRTTTTTITITITI TTT) 


TOWN OR CITY .ncccccccecececeerecsseseseseees STATE ..cccccccccvcces 

















WIPE YouRFEET 


Mud, snow, dust and dirt will not be 
tracked over your floors if you use 


Grab’s Foot Scraper 


outside your door. The only de- 
vice made which cleans bot- 
toms and sides of shoe in 

one operation. Has ten 
paralle| plates for scrap- 
ing soles and two stiff 
bristle brushes which 
clean sides of shoe. Ad- 
es to any size. 

andsomely enameled. 
Looks neat. Can be ro- 
tated and swept under. 
Fastens to doorstep or 
any handy place. Get 
one and save useless 
work. Price#1,00. If your 
dealer will not supply you, don’t take substitute, but send 
cr order direct to us. Illustrated folder FREE. 


ICTOR M. GRAB & CO., $37 Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 















A Regatta~ Off Halifax Harbor, Nova Scotia.»— 


12-DAY VACATION CRUISE, Only 


Berth and meals included in first cabin to 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia and ST. JOHN’S, Newfoundland 


giving the tourist seven days at sea and five days in port—2% days in 
and 2% days in St. John’s. Sailings every Saturday during season. 


Novelty, grandeur, delightful climate, and a charming sea voyage are combined with absolute comfort 
No hotel bills, changes or transfers, you live on the ship—it is 
A foreign tour costing four times as much could not be more 
The ships are built especially for this cruise, are powerful, remarkably steady at sea 
and equipped with every modern device for safety and comfort. 


and remarkable economy in this cruise. 
your home for the entire cruise. 


We also offer tour via Black Diamond S. S. Line from Montreal, stopping at 
River and Gulf of St. Lawrence, stopping one day at Charlottetown, P. E. |., and 
Return to New York via Red Cross Line (13 days), $65.50 up, including R. R. fare from 
New York to Montreal. 


BOWRING & CO. - - ° 





Offered by the 


RED CROSS LINE 


Olid World Scenes and experiences in North America 


This great tourist line to northern lands and seas, will this year operate the large, 
powerful steamships “Stephano” (new) and “Florizel” (the popular ship), 
Halifax 


Send for Illustrated Booklet No. 30 


uebec, through 
ydney, C. B., to 


17 State Street, New York 




















are 











Studebaker Warerooms, New York, N. Y. 





All Cement Floors Need 
Dexter Brothers’ 


Petrifax Cement Coating 


There is bound to be more or less powdering. The dust 
is not only annoying, but is injurious to the throat and 
lungs. 

Two coats of Petrifax make a sure and lasting remedy. 
Gives a hard surface that will not crack or peel. Wash 
able, and prevents spotting from oil or grease 
Especially adapted to use in garages, factories, hospitals, 
gymnasiums, and public buildings. 

No. 40 Petrifax is the exact color of cement. Also made 


booklet. 
115 Broad St., 
Dexter Brothers Co., joron? “Mass 
1168 Broadway, N, Y. 218 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 9 
Makers of Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains 


AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; E. B. Totten, 
Se urity Bidg., St. Louis; Carolia Portland Cement Co., 





in white and several shades. Write for an interestinggm 


Birmingham & Montgomery, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla.,Charies- 
ton, S. C., New Orleans, La., and Atlanta,Ga., Sherman Kim- 
ball, San Francisco, Cal., Hofischlager, Honolulu, and dealers. 


Be sure 
the word 


PETRI FAX 


and our 
name 
are on 
every 

barrel, 

keg and 


can, 
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EVERYTHING for the HOME GROUNDS 


Ornamental, deci 


bushes Roses Hardy 


The Finest Selection in America for Lawn and Garden Planting. 
More than 600 Acres of Choicest Nursery Produce 


ake @ ple 


duous, shade and weeping trees, Flowering shrubs, Barberry, 
Privet, Evergreens; Conifers, Hardy trailing vines, Climbers, Fruit trees, Berry 


garden plants, etc. 


anting-plan of your pla selecting trees, shrubs, etc. suitable 


oil and 








Collapsible 


New Idea and Portable 
Couch Hammock 
with folding glee sfand md ad sf 4 monin 
COOL—'!« sthme rou 
COMFORTABLI ~ée k 
STRONG—Htand and 
vhich w l not hend 
LIGHT —Weitghs nly 
CONVEMIENT—A thon ' 
readily folds itn 
obtained fron 


tubing 


apace Ox 14 Inehe 
(an leaniere or write 
strate 


D. w. "sHOYE ERA © 0. . Dept. k. one Broadway, New York 


lanulacturers pee ree k 


situation, and give you the exact 
f planting and proper time to plant. 


Write for Catalog D 


The Stephen Hoyt’s Sons 
Company 


Ket. 1848 New Canaan, Conn. = ix 


1903 


100,000 


Imported Dutch 


BULBS FREE 


ThisFreeOlffer to July1,1911 


As an extra inducement to order 
your Bulbs early and to avoid being 
rushed later in the season, we will 
give FREE to ae first 1000 people 
sending orders for $5.00 or more, 
100 Beautiful Assorted Narcissus Bulbs, 
suitable for naturalizing or bedding. 
These are all hardy, /mported Dutch 
Bulbs. This offer is sood aati July 1, 
||| only, Order early or you may be disappointed. 


‘“ * . 
We are Specialists 
in Dutch Bulbs and import direct from immense 
stock in Hoiland, controlled exclusively by us, 
We therefore sell you these Superior Imported 
Bulbs as low as wholesale prices on ordinary 
American stock. We import to order only— 
so do not wait until Fall to purchase stock. 


Sends day for our Impo 
mr order. Write at on 

















tf teow 
as yo 


List and save 2% to 50° on 
may not see this offer again, 


rei S. DREYER COMPANY 
Bulb Importers 
iSO Judd Street, WOODSTOCK, ILL. 
































NO DELAY TO GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY 


*CHICAGO-FRANCIS’’ Combined Clothes Dryer and Laundry 
Clothes are dried without extra expense, as the waste heat from the laundry 
atove dries the clothes. 


When using the“ 
Stove. 


Can furnish stove suitable for burning wood, coal or gas. 


Dries the clothes as perfectly as sunshine Especially adapted for use in Residences, 


Apartment Buildings and Institutions. 
sizes and can be made to fit almost any laundry room. 


All Dryers are built to order in various 
Write today for descriptive 


circular and our handsomely illustrated No. D 12 catalog. Address nearest office. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. «on 
63) So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 


SHANNON MFG. CO. 
124 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK CITY 





Be Olde Fiumford Fire Place 


THE FIRE THAT WARMS MEN’S SOULS 


i Willowcraft” 


To see 
to buy it is to secure a ifetione 
that alone comes from i. wing y 

Ask your dealer for “Willoweraft” fur 
Nene other genuine 

If your dealer doesn't 
of Willoweraft dealers, il) 





carry the genuir a on 
ustrated catalogue and 


THE WILLOWCRA 
Box C - ° 





Furniture 


want it is to 
nd the fee 


. ~ llowcraft”’ 


North Cambridge, Mass. 


Y celebrated Old Fashioned fireplaces are scientific- 

ally shaped and proportioned to absolutely guar- 

antee a maximum heat without smoking. The forms 

are of asbestite slabs easily erected in new or old chimneys. 

Under no circumstances build without them if you truly 

appreciate a fire that warms men’s souls. All smoky 
firepiaces cured. Write for sizes and prices. 

My Illustrated Volume, “Rumford Fireplaces 

and Hew They Are Made,’’ $2.00 


G. CURTIS GILLESPIE, M. E., Architect 
FIREPLACE. EXPERT 
132 Nassau Street New York City 


buy ; and 
ling of satisfaction 
thing else like it 

ng the “Willoweraft” stamp 


send for names 


ist 


FT SHOPS 











(Continued from page 482) 

The house for Dr. Hollister at East- 
hampton is a house designed for summer 
occupancy only, but built with a cellar and 
heated, it is intended for frequent use dur- 
ing the winters; winter week-end and 
Christmas parties at the seashore have 
quite lost their terrors for the city dwellers. 
The beautiful piazza on this house is ar- 
ranged to be enclosed as a sun-parlor in 
colder weather, and what is in the summer- 
time open’ to every breeze that blows, in the 
winter becomes a sheltered spot in which 
one can be, to all intents and purposes, out- 
of-doors and yet with comfort. 

The house at Pocantico Hills is one of 
the very large American summer homes, 
and from the standpoint of pure design 
one of the greatest. The main body of the 
house was built of rough stone, with half- 
timber used for the extensions, and the 
proportion between the half-timber and 
the stucco panels between is admirable in- 
deed. The stonework has what we call 
texture; small variations in color and a 
play of light and shade over the entire sur- 
face. We no longer seek in our materials 
undeviating regularity of form, but rather 
seek to have them express their nature as 
unreservedly as possible, and this charac- 
teristic of modern work is here exceedingly 
well displayed. The house conveys a won- 
derful impression of power and strength, 
but it is associated also with the idea of 
comfort. The heavy stone walls mean cool 
interiors and the large windows of the 
first story provide plenty of light. Bold 
and simple, it is one of the highest achieve- 
ments of the American architect. 

While these houses were all intended 
primarily for summer occupancy most of 
them have been designed also for occa- 
sional or extended winter residence, and 
the period of summer occupancy itself is 
being extended every year. People are 
finding that the summer is no more de- 
lightful than the spring, and that autumn 
is the best of all; yet both in the spring and 
in the autumn heat is needed in this coun- 
try, and the houses are not mere shacks, 
but homes. As has been said before, while 
the illustrations are mainly of large houses 
they all show houses whose quality is not 
a by-product of their size, but is as easily 
obtainable in the smallest as in the greatest. 


The Bird Allies 

4 HE pleasure which one feels in having 

a number of birds flying about the 
garden has of late been diminished by the 
raucous cries of the English sparrow. A 
certain effort is being made, however, to 
induce some of the attractive and useful 
birds to gather about the home. The Pur- 
ple Martin yields very readily to any atten- 
i ns that may be shown it. These birds, 
have a pleasant note and are beautiful to 
look at in their shining black plumage. 
They live in colonies, and to induce their 
visits bird houses must be built for them. 
The Secretary of the Audubon Society at 
Evanston, Ill., has been experimenting on 
a type of house to draw these birds, and 
has now made an attractive colony house 
which he find very satisfactory in making 
the birds his neighbors. 





